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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocus is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York,” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris; Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars ayear in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
erarisk. Single copies ten cents. — : 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

W rapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. : 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the %ld and the new address 
must be given, Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints,—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers whe are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact. 
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Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

\ class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 

Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Pes:ock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas, Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. 5. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M, Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T S,. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Nasnville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A, Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Geo. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co,, 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co ,96 sth Ave, 
Portland, J. F, Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle, 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

Toledo, J. Huntiey 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A, Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote frem New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 








PERSONAL SERVICES 





MISS HELEN MERRITT 
Shopping by mail. Commissions of all kinds 
execu’e: promptly and seasonably. Correspondence 
invited, Orders for art embroidery a specialty. 
tro East 46TH STREET. NEw YORK 


FLOWERS 


Violeis, beautiful quality, only $1.50 a 100. For 
dinners, receptions or for bou'oniéres. Joseph Mar- 
ten, 920 Eighth Avenue’ Ketfers, by permission, 
among others, to Mrs, Josephine Redding, 301 West 
57th Street. 


FOR RENT 








A lady woald like to rent a bedroom in an apart- 
ment on Fitth Avenue, for the winter. Most desir- 
able in every way. The finest location 1n the city. 
References exchanged. Address C. G., Care of 
Vogue. 


S a very large number of 
subscriptions expire in 
December, subscribers are 

asked to forward their remittances 
for renewals at their earliest con- 
venience to prevent delay in mak- 
ing the necessary changes on the 
mailing lists. 
SECOND OPEN QUES- 
TION 


N Vogue, January 2, the suc- 
cessful answer to the First 
Open Question, “ What is 

Tact?” will be announced. 

The second competition will 
be upon a question wholly differ- 
erent in character, and of excep- 
tional interest. It has the special 
merit of being received from a 
Vogue reader, who sent it for 
reply in the department of An- 
swers to Correspondents. 

As the question admits of 
widely divergent replies, and cov- 
ers a social problem that has pre- 
sented itself to very many mar- 
ried men and women, it seems 
advisable to invite its general 
discussion. The question is: 

To what extent may a married man with 
propriety pay his honorable attentions to a 
married woman not related to him, but with 
whom he may be upon terms of particular 
friendliness ; and under what circumstances, 


if any, may he call upon her, make her 
presents, or appear with her in public? 


It is obvious that upon this 
question opinions are held that are 
conventional, conservative, radical, 
sentimental, rational, personal, 
general and particular. Perhaps 
a clearer idea may be had of the 
correspondent’s meaning if we add 
that the pseudonym given is Plato. 

The same terms that applied to the first 
open question will apply also to this, viz., the 
writer of the best reply will direct us to pay 
five dollars to some charity. Vogue, how- 
ever, prefers that it be given to one of the 
following: 

The Babies’ Ward of Post-Graduate Hospital, 


The Charitv Organization Society, 
The Humane Society. 


ALIDA CRAIG 


He fourth instalment is giv- 
en inthis number of a nov- 
elette that will continue 

for several weeks under the title 
of Alida Craig. The author, 
Miss Polly King, is favorably 
known as a writer of many verses 
and short articles that have ap- 
peared in Vogue, and this story is 
cordially recommended to readers 
as of exceptional excellence in its 
local color, its characterizations and 
its sustained interest 
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MARRIED. 





LuDOLF-F ABBRI.—At Florence, Italy, 18 Decem- 
ber, Sara Ernestene, daughter of the late Ernesto G. 
Fabbri, to Count Uberto Ludolf, of Naples, Italy. 





DIED 


Arah C.Van Rensselaer, widow of the late Robert 
S. Van Rensselaer, at Newark, N. J., 19 Dec. 
Clara Gregory Catlin, at Lakewood, N.J ,18 
Dec. 
William Howard White, at Redlands, Cal., 11 
Dec. 
Frances Isabel Currie Webb, wife of William 
Vassar Webb, at New York, 20 Dec. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Appleton-Griswold. 
Hamilton-Smith. 
Howe-Dale. 
Jarves—Alger. 
King—W ilson, 
King-Hanway. 
Norton—Hunter. 
Riker—Conrad. 
Stevenson-Buckler. 
Steers—W atson. 

W oodling-Matthews. 


Miss Marion Appletonto Mr. William Frederic 
Griswold. Miss Appleton isa daughter of Mr. John 
Gaines Appleton, from St. Louis. Mr. Griswold isa 
son of the late Harold Ware Griswold, of this city. 

Miss Edith Hamilton to Mr. Thomas Smith, Miss 
Hamilton is the daughter of Mr, Edgar H. Hamilton, 

Miss Elizabeth Nicholson Howe to Mr. Hervey 
Smith Dale, trom Chicago. Miss Howe is the 
daughter of the late Dr. Joseph W. Howe. 

Miss Marion Jarves to Mr. Russell Alger. Miss 
Jarves is the daughter of Mr. Deming Jarves, and a 
niece of Mr. James Jackson Jarves and of Mr Elliot 
Gregory. Mr. Alger is the son of Gov. Alger, of 
Michigan. 

Miss Beatrice King to Mr. George F. Wilson. 
Miss King is the daughter of Mr. Philip Williamson 
King, from Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss Alice King to Mr. John Hanway, from Balti- 
more. Miss King is the daughter of General Horatio 
C. King. 

Miss Marguerite Norton to Mr. Mortimer White 
Hunter. Miss Norton isthe daughter of Mr. Harri- 
son Thayer Norton, from Cleveland, Ohio, and grand- 
daughter of the late Thomas Sickles Norton, of this 
city. 

Mis May Pierson Riker, daughter of the late Al- 
pheus P. Riker, Jr., of Long Island, to Mr. Win- 
field Grant Conrad, of Philadelphia. 

Miss Stevenson to Dr. Thomas H. Buckler, from 
Baltimore. Miss Stevenson is the daughter of Mrs, 
David Stevenson. 

Miss Ethel Steersto Mr. James Henry Watson, 
Miss Steers is the daughter of Mr, Charles Morgan 
Steers, from Baltimore, 

Miss Martha Woodling to Mr Graham Matthews, 
from Boston. Miss Woodling is the daughter of the 
late Peter Thompson Woodling. 


WEDDINGS 


CosuRN-DECKER.—Mr. Walter Scott Coburn 
and Miss Emelie Augusta Decker, daughter of Mr. 
Myron Alonzo Decker, were married at the residence 


u 


of the bride's parents, on Wed., 18 Dec. The Xey, 
Dr. George R. Van de Water officiated. Thy. 
bridesmaids were Miss Helen Decker and Miss | dng 
J. Halstead. Mr. Alfred Post Coburn was best may, 
The ushers were Mr. Edward N. Morriss, mM; 
Edward A, Barnum, Mr. Landon U. Lynt and mM; 
George F. Jacoby. 

MACDuFFIE—MARBURY.—Mr. Rufus  Leighicy 
MacDuffie and Miss Isabella Graham Marbury, 
daughter of Mrs. Francis Ferdinand Marbury, wer 
married in the Church of the Incarnation on Wed, 
18 Dec. The Rev. Dr, William Grosvenor offic ated. 
Miss Mabel Sard was maid of honor. The bridesmaids 
were Miss Emily Hoftman, Miss Eunice Ives, Mis 
Helen Hay, Miss Martha Brown and Miss Swan, 
Mr, Jacob Wendell, Jr., was best man. The w_hers 
were Mr. Evert Jansen Wendell, Mr. George 
Biagden, Jr.; Mr. James A. Parker, Mr. Stacy ¢, 
Ricismond, Mr. Thomas W. Slocum, Mr. Wiilian 
A. Greer, Mr. Alfred Page Emmons, Mr. John Dexj. 
sop, and Mr. Robert Faulkner. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


ti eg, ee ne Thu., 23 Jaa, 
Beadel-Minton............. obeueende Wed.,% jan, 
Lawrence-Monteath...............-- Thu., 30 Jas 
Marsh-Conyngham.... ........++0. Wed., 8 Jan, 
PURE ns occ. cccugnaecgeseee Tue., 31 Dec, 
PE hc cnvacatecebsines co ust Sat., 28 Dec 
Sedgwick-Beales........ Poa teh odes Wed., 4 Feb, 
IL. cs chivas cae cengdh soe Wed., 5 Feb, 
WO pant otcecetabhokse set Mon., 23 Dec. 


BEADEL-MINTON.—Mr. Edward Beadel and Mis 
Jennie Minton, daughter of the late Charles A. Min. 
ton, will be married at the residence of the bride's 
mother, 635 Park Ave., on Wed., 8 Jan. The Rev, 
Dr. D. Parker Morgan will officiate. Miss Margaret 
Minton will be maid of honor. Mr. Philip S. Minto 
will be best man. 

LAWRENCE-MONTEATH.—Mr. Robert Cuttin 
Lawrence and Miss Jennie Monteath, daughter oj 
Mrs. Swinburne, will be married in Christ Church, 
New Brighton, S. 1.,0n Thu., 30 Jan. The vener. 
able archdeacon, George D. Johnson, assisted by the 
Rev. Dr. J. Livingston Reese, will ofhciate. Mis 
Laura Berry Monteath will be maid of honor. Th 
bridesmaids will be Miss Knickerbocker, Miss Han. 
ley, Miss James and Miss Murry. Mr. J. D. Law. 
rence, Jr., wil be best man, The ushers will be Mr, 
Herbert Betts, Mr. Charles Edwards, Mr. Howari 
Coolidge, Miss Gustav Heinekin, Jr., and Mr.G 
Woolverton Stedman. 

OupIN-FOLGER.—Mr. Maurice Agnus Oudin, son 
of the late Prof. Lucien Oudin, and Miss Susa 
Worth Folger, daughter of the late Hon. Charles | 
Folger, will be married in Trinity Church, Geneva, 
N. Y., on Tue. eve., 31 Dec. 

PARKER-Kipp.—Mr. Amasa J. Parker, Jr., ani 
Miss Jane Martindale Kidd, daughter of Mr, Willian 
Kidd, will be married at the country residence of the 
bride's parents, Cooperstown, N.Y., on Sat., 28 Dec, 


RECEPTIONS 
| RE 14 W. 11th St......Fri. aft., 20 Der, 
oe 43 EB. 7th St....... Fri. aft., 20 Dec 
Bartlett....... 7 W. 4gth St .... Thu, aft., 19 Dec 
___ rs 121 Mad. Ave. ... Tue, eve., 17 De 
Dahigren.....20 W. 46th St..... Sat. eve., 21 Dec 
i. ere 7) US Lee Sat. aft., 21 Dec 
ee .»342 Mad. Ave..... Thu. aft., 19 Dec 
Haight... ...24 W. 11th St....... Fri, aft., 20 Dec 
Phelps. . 22 E, 32d St....... Sat. aft., 21 Dec 


BIpDLE.—Mrs, Edward R. Biddle gave a receptiot 
at 14 W. 11th St., on Fri.aft., 20 Dec., for her daugh- 
ter, Miss Harriet Louise Biddle. Receiving wer 
Miss Julia Delafield, Miss Sarah Fuller, Miss Julia 
Clarkson, Miss Elizabeth King, Miss Beatrice Bar 
clay, MissEthel Barclay, Miss Constance Cary, 
Miss Edith Lawrence Speyers, Miss May Lefferts, 
Miss Elizabeth Hare, Miss Jeannette W ilmerding, 
Miss Elsie Littell, Miss Ethel Smith, Miss Eugenu 
Stein, Miss Sarah Livingston. 


BLack.—Mrs, C. N. Black gave the second of het 
receptions at 43 E. 37th St., on Fri. aft., 20 Dec., for 
her daughter, Miss Edith Black. Receiving were Mr. 
de Forest, |Miss Hannah T. Lawrence and Mis 
He'en Morley. 

Buiss.—Mrs Cragie (John Oliver Hobbes) was the 
especial guest of honor at a reception given 17 Dec. 
by Mr. and Mrs William Henry Bliss at No. 12! 
Mad. Ave. Present were Mr. and Mrs, Alber 
Bierstadt, Justice Barrett, Miss Rhett, Mr. and Mn 
William T. Smedley, Mr. and Mrs. Georg 
W. Smalley, the Misses Smailey, Mrs. Cus 
ter, Miss Jefferson Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Edwari 
Williams Dodd, Mr. and Mrs. William Allen, M:. 
and Mrs, Alfred P. Dix, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon H. 
Brown, Mrs, George W. Field, Mr. and Mrs. Her 
bert L. Griggs, Parke Goodwin, Miss Goodwin, M! 
and Mrs Brander Matthews, Mr. and Mrs. Colgatt 
Hoyt, Mr. Charles Coolidge Haight, Miss Hastings 
Mr. Wiiliam Dean Howells, Miss Howells, Mr ani 
Mrs. Charles B, Foote, Mr. and Mrs, John A. Di 
lon, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Dewing, Mr. and Mn 
Selden Bacon, Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Mi 
Mellville C. Day, Mrs. G. Van Courtlas 
Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Vernot 
Brown, Col. and Mrs. George E. Waring 
Jr.; Edward Cabot Wilde, Dr. and Mn 
Gerardus H. Wynkoop, Mr. and Mrs, Georg 
Christopher Riggs, Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexe, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Edgar Bull, Charles S$. Reinhart 
Miss Reinhart, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver J. Wells, Mn 
H. L. Roosevelt, the Rev. and Mrs. Newton Perkins 
Miss Perkins, Mr. George H. Smillie, Peter Marit 
Mrs, William S, Livingston, the Misses Pruyn, Mn 
George Place, Mr. and Mrs, E. Reeve Merritt, M’ 
and Mrs. John Lecch, Eugene S, Goadby, Olive 


Herford, Miss Duane, Mrs. George W. Ficlé 
Mr. and Mrs. jf. Wells Champney, Mi 
and Mrs. Charle, A. Doremug, Mr. and Mr 


Almon Goodwin, Mr. and Mrs. Childe Hassim 
Col. and Mrs. John Hay, Miss Hay, i 
and Mrs, A. D, Juilliard, William F. Kip, M! 
and Mrs. Edward Simmons, Mr. and Mrs, E. # 
Blashfield, Charles Halstead Mapes, Dr. and M®* 
Sidney F. Wilcox, Mr. and Mrs. J. Allen Tow 
send, Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, Mr. John Fox, M* 
F P. Bellamy, Mr. William Cary, Mr. Asif 
Duane, Mr. and Mrs, Laurence Hutton, Mr. Euge* 
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D. Hawkins, Mr. Ashton Lemoine, Mrs, Wm. S. 
Lavingston, Mr. Owen, John A. Mitchell, Mrs. 
William A. Perry, Mr. Robert Reid, Mr. and Mrs, 
Preble Tucker, Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Cannon 
and Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Bishop Mason, 


Mrs. W. Allen Bartlett gave the third and last of 


her receptions on Thu., 19 Dec., at 7 W. 4gth St. 
Receiving were Miss Hunt, Miss Van Rensselaer, 
Miss Renée Coudert and Miss Archbold. 

Mr and Mrs, John Vinton Dahlgren gave a recep- 
tion at 20 W. 45th St., on Sat. eve.,21 Dec ,in 
honor of Mayor and Mrs. Strong, to which the Na- 
tional Society of Colonial Dames was invited. Re- 
ceiving with Mrs. Dahlgren was Mrs. John R. 
Drexel. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic J. de Peyster, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederic R. Coudert, Mr, and Mrs. Philip 
Rhinelander, Mr. and Mrs. John C, Westervelt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rufus Delafield, Mr. and Mrs Gouveneur 
Morris, Mr. and Mrs. R. Fulton Cutting, Mr, and 
Mrs. J. Muhlenberg Bailey, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie, Mr. and Mrs. Abram S. Hewitt, Gen. and 
Mrs. di Cesnola, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore A. Have- 
meyer, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Shepherd, Mr. and Mrs, 
Joseph H. Choate, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic H. Bene- 
dict, Gen. and Mrs. Horace Porter, Mr. and Mrs, 
Albert Delafield, Mr. and Mrs, J. Hooker Hamersley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lyman Short, Mr. and Mrs, 
Hamilton Fish Kane, Judge and Mrs, Patterson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Isham, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Cooper 
Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. Ethan Alien, Capt. and Mrs. 
Warren Beach, Mr. and Mrs. William R. Grace, 
Mr. and Mrs. John H. Inman, Gen, and Mrs, C. 
Rush Hawkins, Mr. and Mrs. David L. Gardiner, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sydney E. Morse, Col. and Mrs, Fred- 
eric Dent Grant and Dr. and Mrs. R. H. Derby. 

Mrs. Austin Flint gave a reception on Sat. aft., 21 
Dec., at 60 E. 34th St., in honor of Mrs, Austin 
Flint, Jr. a 

Mrs. David Greer gave a reception in the Rectory 
of St, Bartholomew's Church, on Thu, aft.,19 Dec. 
Receiving were Miss Greer and Miss Oakes. 

Mrs. Edward Haight and Miss Haight gave a re- 
ception at 24 W. 11th St., on Fri. aft., 20 Dec., in 
honor of Miss Estelle de Peyster. } 

Mrs. Clarence Howard gave a reception at 57 W. 
31st St., on Wed, aft., 18 Dec. 

Mrs. Charles Pheips gave the second of her recep- 
tions on Sat. aft., 21 Dec., at 22 E, 32d St. Receiv- 
ing were Miss Elizabeth Ward, Miss Katherine 
Hoppin, Miss Louisa Barlow and Miss Cornelia 
Robb. 


a 
RECEPTIONS TO COME 


Butterfield... .. 616 Fifth Ave........ Wed. in Jan, 
Barnard..... oooctt W. 230th St...... Wed, in Jan. 
Curtis ......000 118 Mad, Ave...Sun, eve., 12 Jan. 
CHT .sccccscet SB. Goth St... 206 Sat. aft., 11 Jan. 
Cleveland....... sg W. 38th St....... Wed. in Jan. 
Carroll.....-+++s Staten Island .......Wed., 1 Jan. 
PUIRE, ccccengusd 10 W, 46th St ...Fri. aft., 27 Dec. 
Hamilton... .....55 E. §3d St...... Fridays till Lent. 
Jackson .........§56 Mad. Ave........ Mon. in Jan. 
RIGOR. 6+ seats The Osborne .....Mon, till Lent, 
Postley.....:00¢ 817 Fifth Ave. Sat.,28 Dec. & 4 Jan. 
RING. . os coveses 19 W. 57th St........ Thu. in Jan, 
Sawyer........0e218 W. 44th St...... Tue. till Lent, 
Sedgwick....... -312 W. 89th St..... Tue. till Lent. 
eee UA Dee Tue. till Lent. 
Tuckerman, .,...374 Fifth Ave...... Mon, till Lent. 
Westervelt..... 67 WH. GR Be... woe Mon, till Lent, 
Wael . o0sccnd 2042 Fifth Ave......Tue. till Lent. 


CoLtsy.—Mrs. Charles Lewis Colby will give a 
reception at 8 E. 6gth St. on Sat., 11 Jan.,to intro- 
duce Miss Florence Hallett Knowlton. 

BUTTERFIELD.—Mrs. Daniel Butterfield will re- 
ceive at 616 Fifth Ave on Wednesdaysin January. 

BaRNARD,.—Mrs, Marshall Barnard will receive at 
22 W. 130th St. on Wednesdays in January. 

CurtTis.—Dr. and Mrs. Holbrook Curtis will give 
a‘*ten o'clock’ at 118 Mad. Ave. on Sun. eve., 
12 Jan. 

CLEVELAND.—Mrs, Clement Cleveland and Miss 
Elsie Cleveland will receive at 59 W. 38th St. on 
Wednesdays in January, 

CARROLL.—Mr, and Mrs. Charles A. Carroll will 
give a reception at 330 Richmond Terrace, Staten 
Island, on Wed ,¥ Jan. 

Foote —Mrs. Charles B. Foote will give a recep- 
tion at 10 W. 46th St. on Fri. aft., 27 Dec., to in- 
roduce her daughter, Miss Frances Foote. Receiv- 
ing will be Miss Grace Powers, Miss Edith Owen, 
Miss Champney, Miss Florence Bryant, Miss Elsie 
Hoffman, Miss Susan Valentine, Miss Beard and 
Miss Susan Owen. 

HAMILTON,—Mrs 
Hamilton will receive 

uring the season. 

Harriot.—Mrs, S. Carmon Harriot will receive 
at 454 W. 23d St. on Fridays. 

JACKSON,—Mrs, William H, Jackson and the 
Misses Jackson will receive at 556 Mad. Ave. on 
Monday afternoons in Jan. 

KissAM.—Mrs. Jonas B. Kissam and Miss Grace 
Kissam will receive at the Osborne on the second 
Monday of each month. 

PostLay.—Mfrs. Clarence Postley will give re- 

tions at 817 Fifth Ave. on Sat., 28 Dec., and Sat., 

Jan. 

RIKER.—Mrs, J 
Misses Riker will receive at 

1, in Jan, 

SAwYER,—Mrs, Henry H. Sawyer will receive at 
P13 W. 44th St. on the first and third Tuesdays of 

ich month through the season, 

EDGWICK.—Mrs. John Sedgwick and the Misses 

gwick will receive at 312 W. 89th St. on Fridays 

ring the season. 

TORM.—Mrs, J. P. Storm will receive at 163 W. 

ist St. on Tuesdays during the season. 
KERMAN.—Mfrs. Joseph Tuckerman will re- 
ve at 374 Fifth Ave, on Mondays until Lent. 

W ESTERVELT.—Mrs. John C. Westervelt will 

ive at 7 W. goth St. on Mondays until Lent. 

VARNER.—Mfrs, Lucien C. Warner will receive 

2042 Fifth Ave. on Tuesdays. 


Gertrude Van Courtlandt 
at 55 E. 53d St. on Fridays, 


ohn Lawrence Riker and the 
19 W. 57th St. on 


DANCES 


ESDAY EvENING DancinG CLass.—The 
i meeting of the Tuesday Evening Dancing 
was held at Sherry’s on Tue. eve.,17 Dec. 





Receiving were Mrs. William Warner Hoppin, Mrs. 
Barnard Mackay, Mrs, Lawrence Wells, Mrs, John 
Lyon Gardiner and Mrs. Frederic Grant, The 
cotillon was led by Mr. Faneuil Weisse, dancing with 
Miss Una Howland Soley. The souvenirs were 
ribbons with bells, bonbonniéres and colored boxes. 
Present were Miss Albertina Winthrop, Miss Annie 
Stuyvesant, Miss Elizabeth Wells, Miss Caroline 
Goodridge, Miss Sarah Fuller, Miss Emily Morris, 
Miss Anna Peabody, Miss Julia Delafield, Miss May 
Neeser, Miss Elizabeth Jackson, Miss Harriet Biddle, 
Miss Edith Sands, Miss Elsie Littetl, Miss Elizabeth 
King, Miss Elizabeth Stokes, Miss Lucy Byrd, Miss 
Adéle Fitzgerald, Miss Mary Meredith, Miss Marie 
Huntington, Miss Mary Crosby Hurry, Miss Caroline 
Benedict, Miss Elizabeth Hare, Miss Olive Van 
Rensselaer, Miss Emily Delafield, Mr. Lawrence 
Poole, Mr. James Lowell, Mr. Marshall McClure, 
Mr. William Beekman, Mr. Cecil Landale, Mr, 
George Austin Morrison, Mr, Thomas Savage Clay, 
Mr. Nicholas H. Smedburg, Mr. William Floyd- 
Jones, Mr. George Nicholas, Mr. Alexander Ruther- 
ford, Mr. Thomas L. Wells, Mr. Charies Spencer, 
Mr. John G. Neeser, Mr. Russell Landale, Mr. 
Wiathrop McKim and Mr, Rupert King. 

MorRIS.—Mr. and Mrs, Henry Lewis Morris gave 
a dance for their niece, Miss Anna Rutherford Pea- 
body, at their town house, 12 W._53d St., on Thu. 
eve., 19 Dec, The cotil.on was led by Mr. Alexander 
M. Hadden, dancing with Miss Peabody, The favors 
were silk fans, bonbonniéres, aigrettes and ribbons. 
Present were Miss Alida Chanler, Miss Emily Mor- 
ris, Miss Louisa Robb, Miss Belle Gurnee, Miss 
Elizabeth Screven, Miss Priscilla Barnes, Miss Lydia 
Harmon Brown, Miss Mary Belknap, Miss Eliza- 
beth Duer, Miss Marion McKeever, Miss Esther 
Hoppin, Miss Edith Speyers, Miss Julia Delafield, 
Miss Mabel Jones, Miss Justine de Peyster, Miss 
Julia Clarkson, Miss Gertrude Barclay, Miss Mabel 
Huntington, Miss Edith Jay, Miss Geraldine Fitz- 
gerald, Miss Mary Hurry, Miss Emily Hoffman, 
Miss Lucy Gurnee, Mr. Jameson Cotting, Miss Ban- 
yer Clarkson, Mr. Schuyler Schieffelin, Mr. Stockton 
B. Colt, Mr, Ernest Lorillard, Mt. Beekman Hoppin, 
Mr. Waldien Belknap, Mr. Henry Barclay, Mr. 
William Alexander Smith, Mr. Erskine Hewitt, Mr. 
Ernest Adee, Mr. Goodhue Livingston, Mr. Herbert 
Parsons, Mr, Frederick Prime Delafield, Mr. Frank 
Huntington, Mr. Thomas B. Arden, Mr. Rufus 
Graves, Mr. Douglas Campbell, Mr. Maitland Arm- 
strong, Mr. Wainwright Parish and Mr. Robert 
Graham, 

THURSDAY EvENING DANncEs.—The first of the 
three Thursday Evening Dances was at Sherry's on 
Thu. eve.,19 Dec. Receiving were Mrs. Hoffman 
Miller, Mrs, Stanley Dexter and Mrs. Henry E. Coe. 
The cotillon wasled by Mr. Hoffman Miller, dancing 
with Mrs, Walter Jennings. The favors were 
wreaths of holly, photograph frames, silver pencils, 
flowers and purses. Supper was served after the 
cotillon at small tables. 

BisHop.—Mr. and Mrs. Heber R. Bishop gave a 
small dance at 881 Fifth Ave. on Thu. eve.,19 Dec., 
for their daughter, Miss Edith Bishop. The cotillon 
was led by Mr. John C, Furman, dancing with Miss 
Bishop. 

CoLuMBIA JuNIOR BALL,—The Columbia Col- 
lege Junior Ball was given in the College Library on 
Fri. eve., 20 Dec. 

BACHELORS AND SPINSTERS, —The second meet- 
ing of the Bachelors’ and Spinsters’ Dancing Class 
was at the Mendelssohn Assembly Rooms on Thu. 
eve.,19 Dec. Receiving were Mrs. George Tucker 
Harrison, Mrs. Joseph Knapp and Mrs, Samuel 
Spencer, 

Mrs. Low’s Crass.—The third meeting of Mrs. 
Joseph T. Low's Dancing Class was held a: Sherry's 
on Fri, eve.,20 Dec, Receiving were Mrs. Joseph 
T. Low, Mrs. Anson W. Hard, Mrs. Duncan Harris, 
Mrs. Edward Biddle and Mrs. Newbold Edgar. The 
cotillon was led by Mr. Walton Oakley. The favors 
were Christmas stockings, well filled with surprises 
of ali kinds, which were drawn for by ticket, fancy 
canes and bunches of holly. 

STOKES.—Owing to a death in the family, Mrs. 
Anson Phelps Stokes was obliged to recall her invi- 
tations fora dance to have been given at her town 
house, 229 Mad. Ave., on Fri. eve., 20 Dec. 

SATURDAY EVENING DANCING CLASS.—The 
second meeting of the Saturday Evening Dancing 
Class was held at the Mendelsohn Assembly Rooms 
on Sat. eve., 21 Dec. Receiving were Mrs, Pierpont 
Morgan, Mrs. F. S. Morris, Mrs, Frederic Good- 
ridge, Mrs. Richard Delafield, Mrs, Philip Sands and 
Mrs. Francis C. Barlow. The cotillon, which was 
led by Dr. Lee, was danced before supper, which 
was served promptly at midnight. The favors 
were Christmas sachet balls, decorated with holly, 
and boutonniéres of holly berries for the men, 
Present were Miss Katherine Van Rensselaer, Miss 
Louise Field, Miss Beatrice Barclay, Miss Elizabeth 
Morris, Miss Elsie Morris, Miss Edith Sands, Miss 
Esther Hoppin, Miss Katherine Hoppin, Miss Eliza 
beth Hare, Miss Mabel Lewis, Miss Lena Goodridge, 
Miss May Lefferts, Miss Mabel Jones, Miss Edith 
L, Speyers, Miss Constance Parsons, Miss Sarah 
Fuller, Miss Eleanor Erving, Miss Julia Grant, Miss 
Estelle de Peyster, Miss Middie Haight, Miss Elvine 
Neeser, Miss Bertha Bartlett, Miss Mary Kearney, 
Miss Mary Jay, Mr. William Williams, Mr. Ken- 
neth Robinson, Mr, Waldren Belknap, Mr. Thomas 
Savage Clay, Mr. George Batcheller, Mr. Edward 
Livingston, Mr. Herbert Parsons, Mr. Edward 
Hosmer, Mr. Frank Hobson, Mr. Robert Graham, 
Mr. Walter Kemeys, Mr. George Blagden, Mr. 
George Morrison, Mr. Leland Thompson, Mr. 
Stowe Phelps, Mr. Rutus Graves, Mr. George Bliss, 
Mr. Edwin Lewis and Mr. Beekman Hoppin. 

DovGe.—Mrs, Arthur Dodge will give a dance on 
4 Jan., at 72 E. 34th St. 

SLOANE —Mrs William Douglas Sloane will give 
a dance on 13 Jan., at 642 Fifth Ave, 

Twoms.Ly.—Mrs. H. McK. Twombly will give a 
dance on 20 Jan., at 684 Fifth Ave. 

VANDERBILT.—Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt will 
give a dance on 27 Jan., at 1 West 57th St. 

CHARITY BALL.—Thbe annual Charity Ball, for 
the benefit of the Nursery and Child’s Hospital, 
will be at the Metropolitan Opera House on 29 Jan. 

RICHMOND County Hunt BALL.—The fifth 
annual Hunt Ball, of the Richmond Co. Hunt Club, 
will be given at the Hotel Castleton, New Brighton, 


















































































































































Staten Island,on Tue. eve., 31 Dec., New Years’ 
eve, There will be a set of Hunt Dances, with the 
men in bunting costume, danced, instead of a cotillon. 
The Com, in charge of the arrangements includes 
Mr. H. B. Montgomery, Mr. George Cromwell, Mr. 
W. B. Thomas, Mr. A. J. McDonald, Mr. F. H. 
Cabot, Mr. Clarence Whitman, Mr. George T. 
Bonner, Mr. E, N. Nichols, Mr. E. H. Outerbridge, 
Mr. Lewis F. Whiton, Mr. H. C. Hopkins, Mr. E. 
S. Twining, Mr. E. Irving, Mr. Carlisie Boyd and 
Mr. Charles D. Freeman. 


BACHELORS’ BALL.—A Bachelors’ Bali will be 
given on Fri. eve.,7 Jan., at the Waldorf. On the 
Com. in charge are Mr. Edward de Clifford 


Chisholm, Mr. Alexander M. Hadden, Mr. J. Fred- 
eric Pierson, Jr.; Mr. Renwick C, Hurry and Mr. 
Schuyler Schieffelin. Mr. Alexander Hadden will 
lead the cotillon. 


DINNERS 


BARTLETT.—Mr. and Mrs, Franklin Bartlett gave 
a Dinner Dance at Sherry’s on Wed. eve., 18 Dec., 
for their daughter, Miss Bertha King Bartlett. Din- 
ner was served at five small tables, each table being 
decorated with different colored flowers, with candles 
and shades to correspond in color. After dinner a 
cotillon was danced. Present were Miss Katherine 
Duer, Miss Maude Bartlett, Miss Elizabeth King, 
Miss Julia Delafiela, Miss Constance Carryl, Miss 
Emily Hoffman, Miss Helen de Peyster, Miss Har- 
riet Biddle, Miss Belle Neilson, Miss Whittier, Miss 
Edith Sands, Miss Edith Evans, Miss Caroline Lee, 
Miss Daisy Post, Miss Alice Wilmerding, Miss 
Justine de Peyster, Miss Marie Winthrop, Miss Alice 
Strong, Mr. Tompkins Mclivaine, Mr. James W. 
Gerard, }r.; Mr. Guy Carryl, Mr. Stewart Hamilton, 
Mr. George Blagden, Mr. Edward Livingston, Jr. ; 
Mr. Alexander Hadden, Mr. Lispenard Stewart, Mr. 
Richard T. Wilson, Jr.; Mr. Gilbert Francklyn, 
Mr. G. Beekman Hoppin, Mr. Edward Renshaw 
Jones, Mr. C. C. Baldwin, Jr.; Mr. Samuel A, 
Tucker, Mr, Cnarles Munn, Mr. Alexander Mc- 
Ilvaine, Mr. Harold Van Rensselaer, Mr. Arthur 
Amory, Jr.; Mr. A. Newbold Morris, Mr. William 
R. Coster, Mr. Cortlandt Bishop, Mr. Samuel A. 
Tucker, Mr. William Hude Neilson and Mr. James 
Lee. 

Kinc.—On 18 Dec., a dinner was given at the 
Waldorf, by Mr, Herbert Booth King,to the Mayors 
of three cities, namely : Mayor Strong of New York, 
Mayor Curtis of Boston, aud Mayor Schieren of 
Brooklyn. Present were ex-Mayor Grace, Gen. 
Horace Porter, ex Mayor Hewitt, Police Commis 
sioner Roosevelt, Curtis Guild, Jr., of Boston; Re- 
corder Goff, Warner Miller, Stewart L. Woodford, 
Park Commissioner S. V. R. Cruger, Louis Stern, 
Gen, Butterfield, Murat Halstead, Joseph How- 
ard, Jr.; J. W. Keller, C. C. Shayne, Commissioner 
J. C. Kelley, District-Attorney Backus and Corpora- 
tion Counsel McDonald, of Brooklyn; Alexander 
Campbell, David J. Fuller, F. L. King, Foster 
Coates, William Leary, E. J. Farrell, James A. 
Sperry, Dr. J. S. White, Surrogate Arnold, Charles 
T. Yerkes, of Chicago; Asa A. Alling, Col. David 
S. Brown, General Anson G. McCook, Judge Cow- 
ing, Col. E. M. Knox, M. W. Cooper, J. W. 
Vrooman, R. B. Roosevelt, W. H. Howes, Darwin 
R. James, Gen. W. C, Wallace, Dr. D. A. Fuller, 
Arthur F. Bowers, R. E. A. Dorr, Bradford Merrill, 
Chester S, Lord, Robert Maclay, Gen. E. A. Mc- 
Alpin, Police Commissioner F. D. Grant, William 
Berri, C. H. T. Collis, George Wheatland, Samuel 
P. Train, A. 8. Brown. Dr. W. F. Campbell, Lioyd 
Collis, Charles E, Hasbrook, E. C. Hodges, Charles 
F, Sprague, George H. Lyman and F. H, Wilson. 

The menu card was ornamented with engravings 
of the New York City Hall, the Brooklyn Municipal 
Building and the Boston City Hall. Choice viands 
and rare old wines occupied the attention of the 
guests from 7 o'clock until nearly to o'clock. 

WILMERDING.—Mrs, Ferdinand Wilmerding gave 
a dinner of twenty-four on Thu, eve., 19 Dec., at 14 
W. 20th St, 

BUTTERFIELD,—Gen,. and Mrs, 
field gave a dinner on Sat, eve., 21 
Fifth Ave. 

Low.—President of Columbia College and Mrs. 
Low gave a dinner on Mon,, 16 Dec., at 30 E. 64th 
St. 


Daniel Butter- 
Dec., at 616 


HAVEMEYER.—Mr. and Mrs, Theodore Have- 
meyer gave a Dinner Dance on Christmas Eve, at 
244 Mad. Ave. 

Gurnee.—Mr. and Mrs, Walter Gurnee gave a 
dinner on Chrismas night at 626 fifth Ave. 

LIVINGSTON --Mr. and Mrs, Henry B. Livingston 
gave a dinner on Thu. eve., 19 Dec., at 18 W. 1oth 
St., for their daughter, Miss Angelica Livingston. 
Present were Miss Belle Neilson, Miss Margaret 
Lee, Miss Edith Evans, Miss Katherine Duer, Mr. 
Rawlins Cottenet, Mr. Edward Livingston and Mr. 
Sidney Smith. 

Jay.—A large banquet of nearly four hundred 
guests was given on Thu. eve., 19 Dec., at Delmoni- 
co's, to celebrate the centennial of the Promulgation 
of the Treaty of Commerce, made by Chief Justice 
John Jay. There were seven tables arranged for the 
dinner. At the principal table sat Mr. Chauncey 
Depew, Chairman ; Secretary Herbert, Mayor Strong, 
Col, William Jay, Bishop Potter, Gen. Horace 
Porter, Gen. Charles Taylor, Gen. Russell Alger, 
Mr. James T. Kilbreth, Mr. Henry B. Clyde, Mr. 
Don M. Dickinson, Mr. William H. Webb, Senator 
William P, Fry and Charles H. Cramp. 

MorTON.—A dinner was given, followed by a re- 
ception, on Sat.‘eve., 21 Dec., at the Hotel Savoy, by 
Gov. Morton and staff,to the National Guard and 
Naval Reserve of this State. Present at the dinner 
were Major-Gen. Edwin A. McAlpin, Surgeon-Gen. 
Marshall 'O. Terry, Chief of Engineers Edmund 
Hayes, Mr. Frederic McLewee, Mr. Benjamin 
Whitlock, Mr. James M. Barnum, Mr. Benjamin 
Flagler, Mr. William C. Wallace, Mr. Howard 
Carroll, Mr. William 8. C. Wylie, Mr. Henry T. 
Noyes, Col. Herbert L. Satterlee, Col. Selden E. 
Marvin, Col. Archibald Rogers, Col. John Jacob 
Astor, Col. George W. Turner, Col. George Bliss 
Agnew and Col. Charles F. James. 


LUNCHEONS 


ZABRISKIE —Mrs. Augustus Zabriskie and Mrs. 
Julian R. Coffin gavealuncheon at Sherry’s on Mon., 
16 Dec. Present were Miss Marion Croger Coffin, 
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Miss Josephine Zabriskie, Miss Louisa Robb, Miss 
Helen Ciarkson, Miss Cornelia Zabriskie, Miss An- 
gelica Church, Miss Helen Edwards, Miss Edith Jay, 
Miss Cornelia Barnes, Miss Hurry, Miss Marion 
McKeever, Miss Julia Delafield, Miss Emily Hoft- 
man, Miss Justine de Peyster, Miss Belie Neilson, 
Miss Alice Wilmerding, Miss Marie Huntington, 
Miss Angelica Huntington, Miss Frances de Peyster, 
Miss Adelaide Fitzgerald, Miss Ethel Whitney, Miss 
Lena Goodridge, Miss Du Pont, Miss Helen Lefferts, 
Miss Caroline King Lee, Miss Mary Kearney, Miss 
Una Soley, Miss Elsie Cleveiand, Miss Caroline Suy- 
dam Duer, Miss Helen Edwards and Miss janet 
Henderson 

NEILSON.—Mrs. Frederic Neilson gave aluncheon 
at 100 Fifth Ave.on Tue.,17 Dec Present were 
Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. Mortimer Brooks, Mrs. 
George Kidd, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, Mrs. Samuel 
Colgate, Mrs. Henry Clews, Mrs. George B. de For- 
est, Mrs. William H. Sherman, Mrs. William Bur- 
den, Mrs, W. H. Osgood, Mrs, Robert Goeiet, Mrs. 
C. A. Whittier and Mrs, Elisha Dyer. 


MUSICALES 


LEeE.—Mrs. J. Lawrence Lee gave a musicale at 
21 W. 17th St. on Sat. eve.,21 Dec. Miss Lillian 
Biauvelt and Miss Brema sang. Mr. Victor Her- 
bert, the ‘cellist, and M. Rivarde, violinist, played. 
Mr. Victor Harris was the accompanist, Present 
were Mrs, Alexander Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. Mor 
ris K, Jesup, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Livingston, Miss 
Angelica Livingston, Miss Astor, Miss Howard 
Townsend, Mr. and Mrs Philip Schuyler, Mr, and 
Mrs, John Innes Kane, Mr, and Mrs. William C. 
Schermerhorn, Miss Callender, Mrs. John W. Min- 
turn, Miss Hoyt, Miss de Forest, Mr. and Mrs, Led- 
yard, Miss Gertrude Barclay, Miss Caroline Lee, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Redmond, Miss Lydia Red- 
mond, Miss Marie Scott, Miss Helen Saunders, Mrs. 
D. O. Fowler, Mr. and Mrs. Geraldyn Redmond, 
Miss Katherine Duer, Miss Morton, Miss Beile Neil- 
son, Mr. James Lee, Mr. Lawrence Lee and Mr. 
Hamilton W. Carey. 

Von GAETNER-CHANCE.—Mr, Louis Von Gaet- 
ner and Mr. Wade Chance gave a musicale in their 
studio in the Carnegie Building on Fri, aft., 20 Dec. 
The artists were Mrs. Julie Wyman, Miss Gertrude 
Auld, Mr. Von Gaetner and Mr, Maurice Farkoa. 


CLUBS 


THURSDAY EVENING CLUB.—The first meeting 
this season of the Thursday Evening Club was at the 
residence of Mrs. James R. Cross, 6 Wash. Sq. N., 
on Thu. eve., 19 Dec, There was no music or 
special entertainment of any kind. Present were 
Mr.and Mrs, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pierpont Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, 
Mr. and Mrs Nicholas Fish, Mr. and Mrs. S. Van 
Rensselaer Cruger, Mr. and Mrs, Arthur M. Dodge, 
Mrs. Henry Draper, Mr. and Mrs, Burton Harrison, 
Judge and Mrs, Henry Howland, Mrs. T. W. Ward, 
Mr. and Mrs, Alexander Van Nest, Mr. J. Hampden 
Robb, Mrs Frederic R. Jones, Miss Jones, Miss 
Rhett, Mrs, Samuel Colgate, Mr, and Mrs, Lloyd S. 
Brice, Mr. and Mrs. Charles S$. Barney, Mr. and 
Mrs, John Hone, Dr. and Mrs, Francis P. Kinnicutt, 
Mr. and Mrs, Valentine Mott, Mr. and Mrs. Bradish 
Johnson anc Miss Amy Townsend. 

COLUMBIA SOPHOMORES.—The Sophomores of 
Columbia College gave an excellent entertainment 
consisting of vaudeville and a short comedy by Mr. 
Jennings S. Cox, Class ‘89, called A Groom and His 
Groom, on Mon. eve., 16 Dec,, at Carnegie Hall. 

AMUSEMENT CLUB.—The Executive Com, of the 
Amusement Club held a meeting recently at which 
it was decided to have eight meetings, the first one 
to be during the first week in Feb., and the others 
every two weeks after that. This club, which 
meets at the respective houses of different members, 
leaves the furm of amusement to the hostess at whose 
house the meeting takes place. 

KNICKERBOCKER BOWLING CLUB.—The first 
meeting of the Knickerbocker Bowling Club wil! be 
on 26 Feb. at the Tennis Building, 212 W. 41st St. 
Mr. J. Hooker Hamersley is Pres. of the Club; Vice- 
Pres., Mr. Bayard Ciark; Mr. Walter Rutherfurd, 
Treas; and Dr. D. M. Cammann. Patronesses are 
Mrs. Byan K. Stevens, Mrs. Philip J. Sands, Mrs. 
S. Muhlenberg Bailey, Mrs. Prescott Hall Butler, 
Mrs, George L, Kingsland, Mrs. Frederic J. de Pey- 
ster, Mrs. Philip Rhinelander, Mrs. Clement C. 
Moore and Mrs. Frederic Sheldon. 


INTIMATIONS 


Lord Dunraven sailed for New York on the Teu- 
tonic, on 19 Dec. 

Mr. and Mrs. William F. Burden will sail for 
Europe, on the Normannia, on 8 Jan. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Hooker Hamersiey will spend the 
winter at Lakewood, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs John Lyon Gardiner have let their 
house, 674 Mad. Ave., and will remain at Gardiner's 
island until after the holidays. 

Mr. and Mrs, William Manice have taken Mrs 
John Lawrence's house, 20 E. 41st St.,and are there 
for the winter. 

Arriving on the Paris last week were Mrs, C. §. 
Alexander, Mr. Robert W. Maxwell, Mr. J. Potter 
Thayer and Mr. W. M. Calhoun. 

On the Normannia were Herr Hans Ludwig Wag- 
ner, attaché of the Austrian Emba‘sv, at Wash., D. 
C.; Mr. A. A. Dinsmore, Mr W. J. Quintard, Dr. 
Boardman Reed and Col Edward P. Voilerm, 


GOLF 


LAKEWOoD.—A meeting of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Lakewood Golf Club was heid last 
week at the home of the president, Robert Page 
Kerr. The handsome silver cup offered by George 
J. Gould was accepted, and the date of play decided 
for New Years day. It will be medal! play, eighteen 
holes, handicap, with handicaps limited to eighteen 
strokes, and open to all members of clubs that belong 
to the United States Golf Association. Play will 
begin at eleven o'clock and entries close the night 
before. The Converse Cup was won on last Saturday 
by James Converse, with a net score of 88. The 
other net scores were Dr. Paul T. Kimball, 89; George 
W. Stockley, 90; Dr. C. L. Lindley, 90; James W. 
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Morey, 96; Arthur B. Claflin, 105. <A_ professional 
golt match will be played on the Lakewood links, on 
Christmas “day, between Willie Norton, of the local 
club, and David Honeyman, of the St. Andrew's 
Club, Scotland. 

W ASHINGTON.— The second annual golf tourna- 
ment of the Washington Golf Club, was played last 
week on their links, which cover an area of 168 acres, 
and have nine holes, They are located near Fort 
Meyer and Arlington on the Virginia bank of the 
Potomac river. The match was tor a handsome 
silver cup, presented by the president of the club, 
Capt. Henry May. 

PATERSON.— The Goodbody medal, open to mem- 
bers of the Paterson Golf Club, was carried off on 
Saturday by W. D, Rosencrants. The scores were 
W. Rosencrants, 101; G. E. Armstrong, 104; H.C. 
Knox, 106; Mr. Gorden, 106; J. Goerson, 114; W. 
Scott, 117; G. Edwards, 131. 

KNOLLWOOD.—Mrs, Paul Thébaud again carried 
off the honors at the Knollwood Courtry Club's 
series of contests for the Thébaud Cup, on Saturday. 
Single wins have been scored by J. Scott McComb, 
P.G,. Thébaud, F. A. Walthew, E. T. Reynal, C. 
V. V. Sewell, The next Théebaud Cup match will 
be held on 4 Jan., and will be the last until April. 
Mrs. Thébaud’s score on Saturday was: 


Mrs. Paul G. Thébaud 


Out g 611 911 12 710 §5—80) Gr. H. Net 
In 5 5 9 69 7 7 & 8—62) 142-40-102 
SOUTH ORANGE.—Since the opening of the nine- 


tole course, a month ago, at the South Orange Field 
Club, the honor of holding the record has alternated 
between F. W. Allen and G.H. Miles. First one 
and then the other has lowered the record of the 
course, and Saturday the rivals played a match to 
settle the club championship. The scores were: 


G. H. Miles 

Out 4 6 5 6 5 4 5 8 5—48 
F, W. Allen 

Out 5 10 3 . 9 5 5 §—S7 


THE CARE OF FUNDS 


REAL ESTATE 


Hen contemplating the purchase of 

\ y real estate there are many features 

to be considered, the same as in 
making all investments ; but there are addi- 
tional points to be thought of that do not 
present themselves with other forms of 
security, some of which may, perhaps, be 
overlooked if attention is not called to them 
before the transaction is closed. 

Every one naturally examines a prospective 
real estate purchase with great care when it 
is expected to be used as a residence for the 
owner, but when buying for anticipated 
income, in the shape of rent, or with the hope 
or later selling at a profit, the conditions vary 
39 widely in each instance that the intending 
investor has to largely rely on the opinions 
and judgment of such acquaintances as may 
be in a position to give advice, and mention 
the various features to be taken into account. 
Too often, when buying, with these ends 


in view, it happens that something, not 
previously given due consideration comes 
up, such as an unexpected assessment 


against the property, or necessary extensive 
repairs, when supposed to be in good or 
fair condition, or by an_ undesirable 
neighbor or business brought into close 
proximity, causing more or less depreciation 
in value. In our larger cities, where the 
treets are nearly, or quite built up, it can, of 
course, be seen what the general character of 
the residences or places of business are in any 
particular locality, but in the smaller towns 
and country districts it is not as easy to de- 
termine, and, therefore, greater care has to be 
exercised. 

When making such a purchase for any 
purpose, the intention, of course, is always to 
buy at a price that will show a profit when 
sold in the future. Not infrequently this 
proves to be possible, especially when it is 
located in or quite near to our largest centres, 
but again, as stated above, something unfor- 
seen or not carefully looked into often occurs, 
so that it is difficult to realize the price paid, 
if, indeed, it is at all possible, for a long 
term of years. 


NOT A QUICK ASSET 


Real estate in any form is not a quick asset, 
because, usually, there is no demand for any 
particular piece of property, except at the 
buyer's price. If pressed for sale, therefore, 


too great care cannot be taken to thoroughly 
investigate its present and probable future 
merits before buying. 

Generaily speaking, land in or adjacent to 
our principal cities has appreciated in value so 
much during recent years that many persons 
having die funds to invest, on which they could 





afford to pay taxes and wait an indefinite time 
for returns, have bought building lots, in an- 
ticipation of an enhanced value through the 
growth of the country and increase of popula- 
tion, and, in most instances, these have 
proved very profitable and safe investments, 
when made in good localities. As this process 
sometimes covers quite a number of years, 
however, one should be careful and avoid in- 
vesting so extensively that it cannot be conven- 
iently carried until it can be realized upon to 
advantage. 

When dealing with an agent great care 
should be taken to know that his statements 
are complete and correct in every detail, as he 
is, of course, presumably well acquainted with 
the property in question, and if not thoroughly 
reliable, might deceive a prospective purchaser 
if possible, simply to consummate the sale for 
the commission he may receive. 

The foregoing precautions should also be 
taken before loaning money upon mortgage 
security. 


FORECLOSURE SALES 


Some investors make a practice of buying 
real estate at foreclosure sales almost wholly, 
as in this way they are generally able to pur- 
chase at much lower figures than at privare 
sale, although sometimes the bidding at such 
auctions is quite spirited, and the property, of 
course, brings nearly, if not quite, its full 
value. 

A piece of land is occasionally leased for a 
long term of years, with the privilege of erect- 
ing certain buildings thereon, which remain 
the property of the lessee until otherwise dis- 
posed of. Such an arrangement is called a 
ground rent, 

If but a limited amount of space or num- 
ber of rooms are required for business or resi- 
dence purposes, quite often the whole can be 
bought or leased advantageously, and the spare 
room sublet for a term of years at a profitable 
rental. 


SAFE INCOME 


In order to show a reasonable income on 
the investment, and provide for the necessary 
expenses incident to the ownership of property 
that is rented, an average of 10 per cent. per 
annum on the valuation should be received. 

The principal deductions from such income 
are taxes, insurance, repairs of various kinds, 
and (if not very new) depreciation in value of 
buildings. Water rents are sometimes borne 
by the owner, and in other cases by the ten- 
ant, according to agreement. If cared for by 
an agent, his commission must also be taken 
into consideration, and an allowance should be 
made for part of the time when there may be 
vacancies, and consequently, no income from 
the property. If a block, and situated in a 
city, the services of a janitor, caretaker or 
watchman are generally provided for, as well 
as fuel for heating, and gas for lighting halls, 
etc. 

When located in the more sparsely popu- 
lated districts, possible assessments for street 
paving, sidewalks, sewers, etc., should be 
thought of, although these improvements 
usually enhance the value of the abutting 
property very materially. 


GOOD REASON 


‘“‘T had a quarrel with Tom last 


” 


Epitu : 
night—he attempted to kiss me. 

Etnet: ‘*He didn’t succeed in doing so, 
did he ?”’ 

Epitux: **No; and that’s why I became 
provoked with him.”’ 








The next number of Vogue, 
2d January, 1896, will have the 
announcement of the winner of 
the first open question, an interest- 
ing article on Gyp, with illustra- 
tion, and a special article on Miss 
Bessie Tyrel, of the Lyceum 
Theatre Company. 





WOMEN OF THE STEVEN’S 
FAMILY 


ete double-page iJlustration in this 

number of Vogue presents a num- 

ber of portraits of the family that 
has for many generations been identified with 
the beautiful country seat opposite New York, 
overlooking the Hudson, known as Castle 
Point. This large mansion is a conspicuous 
feature of the landscape from the river, and 
has been the scene of many beautiful enter- 
tainments. 

In the illustration shown, only a few of 
the many family portraits ranged around the 
grand gallery of the house are shown, the se- 
lection having been made to include nine 
generations from Judith De Voos, to Caroline 
Bayard Stevens. The legends beneath each 
cut show the relationship of the subjects of 
the different portraits. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer’s full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 
(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
tovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 
(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 
(4) Emergency questions only, answered by mail 
betore publication, and with postage paid by corre- 
spondent 


Carps. To W. T. Z., Allegheny, Pa. 
—(1) A young man and his fiancé, making 
an evening call on a newly married couple, 
what cards should be handed to the servant 
opening the door, and how many ? 

(2) If one does not care to attend an ** At 
Home’’ given by a newly married couple, 
what cards should be sent, if any? 

(3) When on their wedding tour, a young 
couple visit a city in which they have friends, 
how do they notify them of their presence in 
the city, and of the time when they will re- 
ceive callers ? 

(4) Please give the form for cards inviting 
friends to an informal euchre party ; also the 
form of answer (both of acceptance and 
regrets) which should be sent by those in- 
vited. 

(5) For an Afternoon Tea, is it proper for 
a woman to send her visiting card, and write 
thereon in the lower left corner: ‘* At home; 
tea at four o’clock?’’ Should an answer be 
sent to this? If so, how? 

(1-2) A woman should leave one card ; a 
man two, as he also calls on the husband. It 
is the same in sending cards for ** at homes,’”’ 
which should always be done when one does 
not go. 

(3) If people on their wedding tour care to 
see their friends in other cities, they should 
call on them, leaving cards on which are 
written the name of their hotel, and the time 
when they will receive. Residents of a city, 
busy with their daily engagements, cannot 
know when their friends come to town, nor 
be expected to look them all up. The strangers 
being less occupied, should, therefore, call 
first. 

(4) An informal invitation to anything is 
a note written as simply as possible. A formal 
invitation is printed, and in the third person. 
The answer should be written in the same 
form as the invitation. 

My dear Mrs. Blank : Will you come to 
us on Thursday evening, December the four- 
teenth, at half-past eight, to play euchre? 
Hoping for the pleasure of seeing you, I am 
very sincerely yours. 

Regret. —My dear Mrs. Blank: I am ex- 
tremely sorry that another engagement will 
prevent my acceptance of your very kind in- 
vitation for Thursday evening, December the 
fourteenth. With most sincere regrets, yours 
very cordially. 

Acceptance.—-My dear Mrs. Blank: I 
shall be delighted to accept your kind invita- 
tion for euchre, on Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber the fourteenth, at half-past eight o’ clock. 
Sincerely yours. 

(5) It is quite proper to write as you sug- 
gest on visiting cards. No answer should be 
sent if one does not go; a card is mailed on 
the day of the tea. 


Carps WHEN CHANGING ApprREss. To cq 
City. —A family in changing their place of 
residence, should they send their visiting cards 
with new address on to all of their acquaint. 
ances, irrespective of who owes the call, or jus 
to those owing calls to family ? 

When one changes the address, the usual 
manner of letting people know it, is to 
give one large tea, or have a series of after. 
noons at home, for which cards are sent ver 
generally to all one’s acquaintances. 

It is rather pointless to send out cards on 
which are simply a name and address, wit! 
no reception day, and is rarely, if ever, done, 
If people do not cate to have a day at home, 
they leave it to be found out gradually that 
they have changed their residence. 


a 


Weppinc Bitts. To Gretchen, N. Y 
City. —Will you kindly answer through your 
fin-de-séicle paper, which I have taken since 
its publication, the following questions, which 
came up in a friendly argument? (1) A 
church wedding being given—no reception, no 
bridesmaids, no maids of honor—should the 
groom bear all the expense, the bride being 
not well off? I take the side that the groom 
pays minister or ministers, and gives to the bride 
bouquet or prayer book ; also, usher’s gift, 
the bride paying for opening of church and 
decorations. Of course the groom pays for 
carriages for ushers, self, with best man, and 
bride’s. My friend takes the side that groom 
pays all. Which side is the correct one ? 

(2) Would it not be better taste, if I am 
in the right, to be married quietly, than allow 
one’s husband-to-be to pay the expenses—a 
I said, the bride being not well off? 

(1) All persons are supposed to pay their 
own bills on wedding, as well as on other occ- 
sions. When a woman is married, her family 
pays for what they order, and the -groom pay; 
for what he orders. By this line is marked 
very readily where the bills fall. If the bride 
has a trousseau she supplies it, or her parents 
or guardians do, Surely the groom has nothing 
todo with it. If the parents of the bride 
give a reception, they pay for it. They pay 
for the invitations—in fact, everything, unt 
the altar is reached, and there the groom re- 
ceives his bride, is married to her, and in- 
stantly begins to pay her bills. Through 
his best man he at once pays the clergyman, 
for the carriage to drive away, etc., etc 
The change is instantaneous from none to 
heavy responsibilities for the groom. Prior 
to the ceremony the groom sends flowers to 
the bridesmaids and his bride, as a customary 
courtesy, and some memento, gloves and tie 
to the ushers. But beyond this he supplies 
nothing, except the clergyman, and occasion- 
ally, the expenses of ushers and best man 
The bride and her family do the rest. 

In the wedding you describe, the groom, 
usual, pays for the clergyman and the bride's 
bouquet or prayer book. The groom woul 
give mementoes to the ushers, as is usual, 
gloves, ties, etc. If for so limited a wedding 
ceremony the bride chooses to have a larg 
church, she pays for the church. 

As to paying for carriages: The bride pay 
for her carriage to the church, and the groom 
pays for it in going away. The ushers’ car 
riages are paid for by the groom. 

(2) It is always better taste to not attempt 
what you cannot do thoroughly. There 
nothing quite so dreary and depressing as a1 
attempt at grandeur on very small mean: 
Better have a private wedding than a skimpei 
church ceremony, and decidedly, a husbani 
should not have to pay any bills of his fianct 


Escort Catitinc. To Wang, Harrisbury, 
Pa.—Should a man, after having taken : 
young lady to a dance, the theatre, driving, © 
any function of that kind, call a few da 
after having been her escort to either of thes 
affairs? I have always called after that plea: 
ure had been mine, about a week afterwari. 
Is it the smart thing to do? or, would it » 
better not to call so soon afterward? 

In New York society young women do 0 
go to the theatre, driving, or any social func 
tion with young men. If without an escort 
they go with a maid. Your question, ther 
fore, is to be answered only on general pri 
ciples, viz.: If you know a lady well enous! 
to go out with her at night alone, you ce 
tainly know her well enough to call on bé 
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next day, or as often as you please. Possibly 
your question refers to your acting as the part- 
ner of a young lady in a large party, for 
example, a theatre party. The mere fact of 
your being assigned by your hostess as the 
special escort of any particular woman, does 
not, in any respect, give you the right to call, 
unless you are specially asked to call. 


Catuinc Arter AN AT Home. To J 
S., Ogdensburg, N. Y¥.—(1 ) Will you 
kindly tell me if it is correct to make a call 
after an evening reception, hours from eight 
until ten o’ clock ? 

(2) Do not the same rules govern such an 
«¢ At Home’’ as one in the afternoon ? 

(1) If you are invited to an evening recep- 
tion you are included in the visiting list of the 
hostess and may call on her any day. As a 
matter of obligation it is not necessary that 
you call, but it is a gracious thing to do. 

" (2) Yes. 


Best Man’s Expenses.—NAmME or Doe. 
Angus, la.—(1) Is it the proper thing for the 
bridegroom to pay the traveling expenses of 
the best man,where both go to the wedding 
in a distant city, or should the best man bear 
his railroad fare ? 

(2) Will you suggest some original names 
for a dog, he is a Cocker spaniel ? 

(1) We have never known of a best man 
or an usher who resisted the payment by the 
groom of any expense connected with a 
wedding. And we have heard a great many 
men complain of the imposition of being 
asked to act as usher or best man at an ex- 
pense varying between $25 and $250 for 
clothes, gifts, fares, etc., etc. The groom 
who pays the traveling expenses of his best 
man is sure to be both popular and right. 

(2) Shag, Dago, Siezer. 

Ud 

Size or Vistt1nG Carps. ToC. L. T., 
Cambridge, N. Y.—What is the correct size 
for the calling cards of a young, unmarried 
woman, also the size of a man’s calling cards, 
and if they should be of thin cardboard or 
not? 

Each year the fashion in cards changes. 
The Tiffany sizes this season for married 
women are 2% by 3% inches. For men 
1% by 3 inches. The cards are both thin, 
not very much thicker than very heavy note 
paper. 


Eventnc Dress—PronunciaATIon. To 
Hartford—(1) Patent leather pumps, round- 


| toed, laced, are proper for evening wear. 


(2) A black 
Tuxedo coat. 

(3) A Hombourg hat is what was for- 
merly known as Alpine, soft felt of gray, 
brown or black. 

(4) Corduroy waistcoats can be worn in 
the morning and with cycling, driving, nding 
and golfing costumes. Address is pronounced 
with accent on second syllable. 


WHIST INSTRUCTION 
HAND VIII. 


tie is permissible with 


Copyright, 1895, by Gertrude Clapp. 


ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION OF COUNTING THE 
HANDS AND REFUSING TO OVER-TRUMP 


Game 


7 points, without honors 


The Hands : 


® Kg. 7. 6. 
v Ace. 9.7. 6. 5. 4. 
+ Qn. 3. 
# Qn. 7. 
4. 3. 2. (A j#@ Qn. 9. 8. 
¥ Knv., 2, v Kg. 10. 8. 
+ Ace. 9.8.7. |Z Yi Kg. Kav. to. 
# Kg. Knv. 10. 5. 4 2. 
9. | B @ Ace. 
# Ace. Knv. 10. 5. 
¥ Qn. 3 
+ 6. 
#8. 6. 5. 4. 3. 2. 


@ 5 turned up. 


Score, 
A-B=6; Y-Z=6. 
Possible for A-B to make the odd trick 


(game), or for Y-Z to make the odd trick 


(game ). 


Trick 1: 

Z leads # 9. 

A plays # Qn. 

Y plays @ Ace. 

B plays @2. Tricks: A-B, c—Y-Z, 1. 

Remark : 

The best lead from Kg., Knv., 10. 9. 
with or without others is disputed, and has 
been subject to change within the last few 
years. It was originally what it now is, 9. 
Later Cavendish advised leading 10 instead, 
treating the g as a small card in this combin- 
ation, thus simplifying an original lead of 9 
to meaning fourth best when the three cards 
higher must be either Ace, Qn., 10., or Ace, 
Knv., 10. 

A little more, perhaps, than a year ago, in 
a letter to the London Field, Cavendish re- 
tracted all that he had said heretofore on this 
point, and announced that it has been found, 
by careful analysis, that the lead should be 9, 
not 10, from Kg. Knv. 10. 9, giving as a 
reason that third hand cannot play Qn. or 10, 
as the position of the g is unmarked, but 
should play Qn. on g led, holding Qn, 
with one, two or three small cards, if the 
lead is from Ace, Knv. 10, no harm is done, 
but if from Kg., Knv., 10, the leader is able 
to place the whole suit, from the play 
of Qn. on g, to all intents and purposes, 
and this knowledge may be a gain of one 
or more tricks. In this connection he also 
says: **Ifa1ois led and is taken by Ace, 
and on the second round of that suit the 
leader either leads Kg. or plays Kg., if led 
through, third hand having Qn. and one 
small remaining, must not throw Qn. on 
Kg. to unblock, as taught heretofore from 
the same reasoning, 9 being unmarked, for a 
trick or more might be lost. 

Inference : 

A can hold only one small diamond or 
none, since he played @ Qn. on Z’s @ 9. 

Rule: 

Play Qn. on g or 10 lead, holding Ace, 
Qn., with or without others, or Qn. and 
just one other, to save partner’s Ace. If he 
hasn’t the Ace, the chances are against your 
making Qn. if you played low, but with Qn. 
and two or more small, play low. 

Note.—All the small diamonds are miss- 
ing, and cannot be placed. 


Trick 2: 

Y leads & ro. 

B plays & 6. 

Z plays + Ace. 

A plays + 3. 

Remark : 

Z plays well not to finesse Y’s # 10. This 
is a favorite finesse with some players, as there 
is only one chance of Qn being in the fourth 
hand, but since it is quite possible for Qn. to 
be there, it is much better to play Ace third 
hand and lead through, the Qn. allowing the 
leader to finesse Knv., for if the Qn. is in 
the second hand, it is probably guarded. - (See 
rule given at trick 1. ) 

+ 2. 4. 5 are missing, and must be with Y 
or Z, barring a call for trumps. 


Trick 3: 

Z leads @ Kg. 

A plays 7. 

Y discards & 2. 

B plays @ 3. 

Remark : 

Z is playing the American leads when he 
follows # 10 with @ Kg., since on trick 1, 
@ Qn., Ace fell. Kg, Knv., 10 became 
indifferent cards, that is, it made no differ- 
ence which was led as far as taking the trick 
was concerned, if then Z lead Kg., he had 
exactly four in suit originally, if he lead Knv., 
five exactly, if he lead 10, six or more, on the 
principle that when certain cards are marked 
in your hand from a previous lead, the lower 
the card led, the longer the suit. 

Inference:  Knv., 10 only are with Z, 
hence @ 8. 6. 5. 4. are all with B. 

Inference 2: Since Y discards from his 
long club suit, he must have something to 
protect in hearts, or his hand is all clubs and 
spades (trumps). 

Trick 4: 
Z leads @ Knv. 
A plays # Kg. 


Tricks: A-B, o—Y-Z, 2. 


Tricks: A-B, o—Y-Z, 3. 


Y discards + 4. 

B plays @4. Tricks: A-B, 1—Y-Z, 3. 

Remark : 

Z’s lead of @ Knv. is open to criticism, as he 
has only three small trumps, (See his hand.) 
Z's defense is: 1st, that he is playing to the 
score needing only the odd trick to win the 
game ; 2d, that as he is short in hearts, they 
may have a double ruff; 3d, that he is force- 
ing an adversary to play his best trump when 
weak in trumps himself, and giving his part- 
ner a change to trump over ; 4th, since Y 
had at least five clubs (see fall of the cards in 
previous tricks), and presumably something 
to protect in hearts (see Y's discard), he is 
presumably weak in trumps. 


Trick 5: 

A leaes ¥ Ace. 
Y plays ¥ 8. 

B plays ¥ 3. 

Z plays ¥ 2. 


Trick 6: 

A leads ¥ 6. 

Y plays ¥ Kg. 

B plays ¥ Qn. 

Z plays ¥ Knv. 
zy 4 

Remarks : 

Cavendish (see Hand xxiv., 21st edition ) 
makes A lead © 4, instead of ¥ 6, A’s 
original 4th best, as he, Cavendish, differs 
from Mr. Trist_on this point. (See appen- 
dix, A, 21st edition, on ‘‘ high card led, 
followed by low card.’’) Since Cavendish 
has not incorporated this departure from Mr. 
Trist’s code into his book proper, A leads the 
usual way. Since it places the heart suit 
exactly, by so doing, and makes no difference 
in the ¥, 5. 4, are now marked with A, and 
two better then ¥ 6. Result : 


Trick 73: 

Y leads & Kg. 
B plays # 5 (trumps). 
Z plays *& 7. 
A plays + Qn. 


Tricks: A-B, 2; Y-Z, 3. 


Tricks: A-B, 2—Y- 


Tricks: A-B, 3—Y-Z, 

Inference : 

A has no diamonds or clubs, he must have 
hearts and spades. Since the fall of the cards 
on trick 6 marked him with exactly four 
hearts, he can only have two spades 
(trumps ). 

B has no hearts or clubs (see tricks 6 and 
7). 8. 6. 5 are marked in his hand (see 
fall of the cards on tricks 1. 3. 4), hence his 
remaining cards must be three spades 
(trumps ). 

Y has no diamonds, and can hold but one 
heart from the fall of hearts on tricks 5 and 
6. Knv. 5 are marked in his hand from 
the fall of clubs on tricks 2 and 7, his re- 
maining cards must be possibly + 8. and two 
spades (trumps), or three spades (trumps), 
if & 8. is with Z. 

Z has no hearts, @ 10 only, from the fall 
of diamonds on tricks one and three. + 9 is 
marked in his hand, since Y led + 10 (see 
trick 2) probably — 8, his three remaining 
cards must be spades (trumps). 

Note—The question is often asked, how to 
play the last five or six cards in a hand? The 
only answer is very simple, viz. : One must 
be able to count the hands. It is much more 
difficult to put such an answer into practice, 
since to do this every inference and deduction 
possible must have been drawn at the time on 
each previous trick, and remembered. There 
is no royal road to whist; itis a science. 





Trick 8 : 

B leads @ 5. 

Z plays @ 10. 

A plays @ 6 (trump). 

Y plays # 8 (trump). 
Y-Z, 5. 

Remark : 

B knows he is the strong trump hand, but 
must clear his diamond suit before leading 
trumps, besides wishes to be lead up to in 
trumps, as he has atenace. (See his hand. ) 


Tricks: A-B, 3— 


Trick 9: 

Y leads ¥ 10. 

B plays # 10 (trumps), 

Z discards + 8. 

A plays ¥ 4. 

Inference : 

Z holds 4 9, and since he did not over- 
trump, he presumably has nothing higher 
than # 10, but must have three small spades 
(trumps). B presumably has # Ace and one 
other trump higher than # 10, and the last 
two diamonds. 


Tricks: A-B, 4—Y-Z, 5. 


Trick 10: 

B leads @ §. 

Z plays # 2 (trump). 

A discards ¥ 5. 

Y discards + 5. 
Y-Z, 6. 

Remark : 

Trick 10 is then the pivotal trick in this 
hand, when A refuses to over-trump. A does 
this because he can count Z’s hand, and 
knows by leaving the lead with Z is his only 
chance of the game. Since Z must have # 9 
and two trumps, if Z leads & 9, A will trump 
with @ 7, and lead a heart. If Z leads a 
trump and B has either # Ace, Qn., or # 
Ace, Knv., the game is won, as he has the 
remaining diamond, 


Tricks : A-B, 


4— 


Tricks 11-13: 

Z leads his small trump as a lesser evil than 
leading +, 9 when one adversary would trump 
and the other discard, when B makes both 
@ Ace and Knv. and @ 6. The result would 
have been the same had Z lead#9. A 
would have trumped with #7 and led a heart, 
when B would have made # Ace Knv., the 
only difference being that A’s # 7 made instead 
of B’s @ 6. 


A-B score 7 tricks (and game ). 
APPENDIX 


If Z had declined to trump, at trick 10, 
B’s @ 8, and had kept his three little trump 
together, Y would have been obliged to trump 
with @ 9, and at trick 11 Y should have led 
#Qn. through B’s tenace of # Ace, Knv., 
since Z, with three trumps marked in his 
hand, by refusing to trump, had called for 
trumps, when Y-Z would have won 7 tricks 
(game). If this is not plain, the cards 
should be exposed face upward on the table 


at trick 10 and studied as in double 
dummy, when it will be seen if 
Z trumps and A_ over-trumps, Y-Z 


will win the game, but if Z declines to 
trump B’s @ 8, at trick 10, Y-Z must win 
the game if his partner, Y, leads a trump. 
The side light then from this hand is most 
important, viz. : when trumps are marked in 
a hand which declines to ruff a certain trick 
against, it is a call for trumps. To do this is 
said to be the loudest call which can be given, 
and often comes late in the hand. Tricks 
10, 11. 12. 13 makes a most instructive end- 
ing to a closely matched hand, as the play on 
trick 10 determines which side will win. 
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delicious, lasting, is a specialty 
for fastidious 
bottle in a handsome case, $1. 


CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB, 





Snowy Landscape 


of winter with its leafless trees andice-bound streams | 
offers the amateur photographer as many opportuni 
ties for artistic work as dothe most pleasant days ot 
summer, and one need not think that a Pocket 
Kodak purchased now need be laid away until 
summer before using. 


The little instrument is hardly larger than a well 
filled purse, yet it takes beautiful **snowscapes’’ and 
is always ready for making a flash-light picture 
when congenial companions are gathered about the 
fireside in the long winter evenings. 


Pocket Kodak, loaded for 12 exposures, 
1% x 2 inches, e $5 00 
Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, 1 50 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO, 
Sample Phote and Booklet Rochester, N. Y. 


for 2 two-cent stamps. 
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At dealers, or direct, delivered free 


DAVID S. BROWN & CO., New York. | 











HAVE YOU SEEN 
the new Pozzonrt Purr Box? 
free with each box of Powder. 


It is given 
Ask for it. 











Designed 
and Made by 
Whiting M’t’g Co. 


WON BY ** OWEENE.” 





Solid Silver 


(Exclusively. 





Wuitinc M’rc Co. 


Silversmiths, 





Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 





O those*contemplating going 
South"during the Winter we 

wish to state that our importation 
of woolens suitable for a warmer 
climate has arrived; and we are 
prepared to make outfits for your- 
selves, as well as your boys and 
girls, at very short notice, and at 


reasonable prices. 





——S 
359 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


FAIR WOMEN 


rom 


VOGUE 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New 
York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Richmond, and 
other American cities, originally published in 
Vogue and now gathered into one volume. 





This volume—an exquisite example of 
bookmaking—printed in color, on fine 
plate paper, and bound in cloth, sent, 
postpaid, te any address in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico—securely 
packed in a box—on receipt of price, 
$7.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| HIGHEST AWARD 
| World’s Columbian Exposition. 


_E. TWYEFFORT 


Maker oF Men’s Ctorues, 
| 


| 253 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 
(One door above 28th St.) 


The Season’s Novelties: 


| FOR MORNING WEAR 
Double Breasted Riding Coat, 
in Plaid and Check Angola, 


THE COACHING COAT 
of Iron Gray Venetian, 


FOR EVENING WEAR 
Dress Suits of Vicuma, in all 
the New Weaves. 








Shetland, Homespun. 


Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats. 
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Rune « VIoLers 


(Name Registeret.) 


.THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


If you want a real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 






Tt is not a combination of 
other scents, but is abso 
lutely true to the flower. 
Cut this advertisement | 
— out and show it to your) 
dealer. i 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Kew York, U.S.Ageo's | 


NK USED ON THIS PAPER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE ULLMAN Co., 
NEW YORK. 
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T first blush, it may appear somewhat unseemly to preach the gospel 
of personal cleanliness outside of manuals devoted to hygiene. 
But as private study seems in large measure to be a thing of the 
past, why not talk from the sanctum or the rostrum about personal 


cleanliness as well as about personal purity? The community, of 


late, in ever increasing numbers, has flocked to congresses and 
conventions in quest of information concerning the most intimate, 
as well as the more public affairs of life. The regulation of vice, 
the care of infants and of young mothers, how the volatile affec- 
tions of the average husband can be bottled up and secured for domestic service solely, 
being among some of the surprising topics that have been discussed on the platform. 
Perhaps the most amazing exhibition of this desire to absorb knowledge en masse was 
furnished by the bankers’ convention of 1894. Part of the proceedings, on the occasion 
of this gathering of representatives from the oldest and strongest banking institutions in the 
country, afforded the liveliest amusement to those who remembered man’s contention that he, 
and he alone, can be entrusted with commerce, the care of finances and politics. These 
highly-esteemed bank presidents and bank directors discussed methods of book-keeping ! 
Some then recent defalcations suggested consideration of systems of banking, and during the 
course of the talks it came out that antiquated and discredited methods of account-keeping 
were in a measure responsible for losses. It seems incredible that experienced and reputed- 
to-be intelligent men should have had to be thus publicly tutored about so basic and all- 
pervasive an element in banking as book-keeping. Such, however, was the case, and it 
afforded a conspicuous example of learning in crowds. 

The text books have been banished to make way for the platform and the periodical, 
but, amid all the floods of eloquence and the airing of views, personal cleanliness seems to 
have escaped the attention of congresses and conventions, although it is of vital im- 
portance that the subject should be thrust upon the attention of all communities. 

The recently published statement that only sixty percent. of men wear pajamas, or similar 
garments, the other forty per cent. retaining at night the underclothing worn during the day, 
indicates a most revolting state of personal uncleanness. It is the boast of the Anglo-Saxon 
that he is infinitely cleaner than his brother of the Latin race. If this is the best showing 
he can make, he cannot afford to plume himself too haughtily. These forty per cent., 
mayhap, never heard of skin activity, pores and refuse matter, and like anatomical facts. 
Imagine, in public conveyances, on the street, and, worse than all, in churches and theatres, 
a large percentage of men are thus personally defiled by noxious matter, and they, in turn, 
defile the atmosphere which others breathe. The thought is repulsive, not as much so, 
however, as the fact, and reference to such truths is necessary, though distasteful to the fas- 
tidious, if a reform is to be effected. 

A morning tub will not answer for all day and all evening wear ; neither will a lavish 
use of soap anda plunge-bath take the place of careful, particularized rubbings. Neck, face, 
ears, hair and hands are continually accumulating an amount of soilage that needs to be re- 
moved at least four times a day in the case of all, except the hands and the hair—there is 
occasion, of course, for more hand and less hair cleansing. 

Here, by the way, is one particular in which otherwise clean women are very untidy in 
regard to the hair. Very few women in any grade of life appear to realize that the hair is 
apt to give out a nasty, musty odor, especially in summer, unless it and the scalp are washed 
once a week and slowly and carefully dried. Men, when in railway trains, have been known 
to object to stooping to pick up articles which they have dropped because it brought them 
too near to the hair of women seated in front of them, long experience having taught them 
that only an occasional head of hair is without disagreeable odor. 

As for the hands, feet and teeth, the lack of cleanliness which prevails in regard to these 
members is so revolting, that plain speaking concerning it is out of the question on this page. 

Why expatiate on such an offensive characteristic as uncleanness, and why descend to 
such repellent details ? 

In the hope, dear Sir or Madam, of persuading you that personal foulness is quite as bad 
form as last season’s style of visiting card, or a wedding at other hour than high noon. 
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ELISABETH 


EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA, QUEEN OF HUNGARY, ETC. 


Reproduced from the Portrait by Otho Cushing 
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ALIDA CRAIG 
CHAPTER IV 


{In previous chapters it was explained that Alida Craig, 
a young artist, had attracted the sentimental interest of 
Philip Herford, who for some years has been quasi 
engaged to an actress of ability, Margaret Fremiet, whose 
husband, unfortunateiy, continued to live. Having been 
betrayed into expressing his love for Alida on the day the 
story opens, Philip has the added misery of learning that the 
husband of the actress is dead, and, as an honorable man, 
there is nothiig for him but to keep faith with the woman to 
whom he has been tacitly engaged. Philip goes to Alida, ex- 
p:ains how matters are with him, and bids her farewell. The 
Mrs. Beckington referred to in the chaper here- 
with published, is a young matron, sister of 
Philip Herford, ] 


Adame Fremiet sat in her apartment 
at the Plaza reading a letter which 
she certainly must have known by 
heart, for she had read it many 
times already. Her eyes would 
stray out of the window, with its 
attractive vista of the park drive, and then she 
would read the letter over again; she exam- 
ined the paper on which it was written, scru- 
tinized the handwriting, and even laid it up 
against the glass to see the water-mark. All 
her efforts, however, were unavailing, the paper 
bore the common mark of Marcus Ward & 
Co., Belfast. The handwriting was a wom- 
an’s ordinary running hand, and gave no clue 
to the station or character of the writer, for 
the letter was anonymous. Margaret had 
received so many in the course of her life, she 
was rather surprised to find herself so disturbed 
over this one. It read : 


‘* My dear Madame Fremiet : 
«*You will pardon the liberty of my ad- 
dressing you in this abrupt manner, but I think 
you ought to know that your devoted admirer, 
Mr. Herford, has, during your absence in Eu- 
rope, been paying a great deal of attention to 
a young girl. Asshe is an orphan, living by 
herself, with few friends, I have taken this op- 
portunity to clear up her position regarding 
Mr. Herford, as it may be a source of great 
unhappiness to her in the future. Please be- 
lieve that not malicious intention, but a sincere 
love for the young girl in question, Miss Alida 
Craig, an artist, with a studio in the Sherburne 
Building, prompts me to write you. I am 
also a sincere admirer of your great, great tal- 
ents and noble character. 
Believe me, very sincerely, 
«¢ Unknown.’ 


, 


Madame Fremiet finally arose as if to shake 
off the leprous sting of the words. She threw 
the note in the fire and began to dress. Even 
in the glare of the afternoon sun, which poured 
hotly into the room, she was still a very hand- 
some woman. Her face was unwrinkled, and 
the neck and shoulders that rose from the bil- 
lowy lace of her dainty dressing-sack were as 
fair asa girl’s. As she stood in front of the 
glass, twisting up her hair, which was heavy 
and abundant, she laughed, turning herself 
around on hertoes. It was so absurd to think 
of Philip Herford caring for any other woman. 
Had she not been his first love? Was he not 
the king of all good men in her eyes? Had 
they not loved each other and been separated 
all these years without the shadow of chang- 
ing between them? She laughed at the letter, 
and still it stung her. She dressed quickly 
without the aid of her maid, twisting her hair 
up in a coil that emphasized the beauty of her 
profile and the poise of her head. She put on 
a plain, street dress, and, as she always did 
when disturbed, she went out for a_ walk, 
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thinking that the cool, fresh air would clear 
away the troubles of her mind. The col- 
or rose in her cheeks as she walked along 
with swift, long steps, making her look almost 
girlish in her simple dress. People turned to 
look at her, she was so handsome, and walked 
with such evident enjoyment of physical free- 
dom. She had not gone many blocks before 
she stopped. She had been trying to recollect, 
in a dim way, where she had heard the name 
of Miss Craig before, and as she passed the 
Masons’ house the ‘‘correlation of ideas’’ 
suddenly became complete. Was not Doro- 
thy Mason’s portrait being painted by Miss 
Craig? Madame Fremiet immediately turned 
up the Masons’ stoop and rang the bell, and 
had the good fortune to find Mrs. Mason in 
the parlor ready to go out to a meeting of one 
of the hundred societies with useless objects 
to which she belonged. She was chairman of 
the meeting, but she let the proceedings wait 
while she chatted with her guest. 

Madame Fremiet did not know exactly why 
she had come, or just what she intended to 
do regarding the anonymous letter, or what 
use she would make of the Masons’ connec- 
tion with and knowledge of Miss Craig. Had 
Mrs. Mason not been going out she would 
probably have sat for a while, talked of their 
friends and indulged in the mutual chitchat 
that women have in common, and finally, 
bringing the conversation around to Dorothy’s 
portrait, found out what Mrs. Mason had to 
say concerning the artist. Now, however, the 
meeting waited, there was nothing for her to 
do but to plainly ask, if she wished her curiosity 
satisfied, concerning Alida. She, therefore, 
told Mrs. Mason that she had been so charmed 
with Dorothy’s portrait, that she would like 
very much to have the same young lady paint 
a head of her. Mrs. Mason was delighted at 
the success of her protégé ; she would have 
liked to let the meeting go without a chairman 
and take Margaret herself to Alida’s studio 
then and there. She finally persuaded Madame 
Fremiet to go by herself, and the two ladies 
got into Mrs. Mason’s carriage, and Madame 
Fremiet was dropped at the big building where 
Alida had her studio. 

I have often thought concerning the pic- 
turesque and beautiful tale of Elaine dying for 
love of Sir Lancelot, that its medieval setting 
alone rendered it possible or probable. ‘Towers 
were probably damp, and the society and 
amusements of medieval women so limited 
that there were few distractions. Young men 
too were not extremely plentiful—they were 
mostly at the wars fighting the heathen. A 
modern Elaine, having met Sir Lancelot, would 
have found, though he rode away from her 
mother’s house at seven o'clock, that at eight 
she must get ready to go to a dance or theatre- 
party. Then there would have been the thou- 
sand and one duties and pleasures which she 
absolutely could not forego just for the sake 
of embroidering a Kensington art square for 
his shield. Inthe due course of time, though 
she might never have thought that any man 
was in any way equal to Lancelot, she would 
probably, instead of dying inthe most pic- 
turesque manner and drifting down to Came- 
lot, have married some one else, or, at any rate, 
engrossed herself in some of the many ques- 
tions of the day and hour, so that her life, far 

from being ended with her one serious love 
affair, might, rather, be said to have been opened 
and ennobled by it. There still be Lancelots 
and Elaines, but Elaine has to work for her daily 
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bread, the universe will not feed her because 
Lancelot had ridden away. Alida had been 
trying to work all day long, but there was no 
sitting up on top of the big ladder and singing, 
as she had done the day before. She was 
physically, numb and weary, and sat on a little 
stool in a heap close to the floor doing a con- 
ventional design across the bottom of the car- 
toon. Every now and then she would stop 
working, and lean her aching head against the 
canvas. It would only be for a moment, then 
she would rouse herself and go on; it would 
never do to break down. 

Chloe was washing the kitchen floor and 
singing. The splash of the water and the old 
woman’s droning, plaintive song, grated on 
hernerves. The clock struck the hour, slowly, 
with its pretty, joyful, French chime—the hour 
—just about the hour when Philip always came; 
but—he would never come again. Her heart 
almost stopped beating, with sick, faint, dread 
and hope, as the bell rang as usual. Of 
course, it must be some one else. Yet she 
could not wait for Chloe, she opened the door 
herself, and there stood a tall, simply-dressed 
lady, whose handsome face struck her as oddly 
familiar. 

As Madame Fremiet, in her most winning 
manner, murmured explanations and her in- 
troduction through Mrs. Mason, she thought 
how strange a thing it was that this little slip 
of a girl, with her large, melancholy eyes and 
soulful face, should have come to be sucha 
factor in her life. She doubted the truth of 
the anonymous letter at once, it was simply a 
calumny against herself, Mr. Herford, and 
Miss Craig, written, in spite of its disinterested 
avowal, simply to make mischief. She knew 
that Philip Herford was not a breaker of such 
small girls’ hearts. She sat down in one of 
the carved chairs, and talked to Alida with all 
the winning charm that she knew well how to 
use, until the girl’s shyness was quite overcome. 

‘¢ May I ask,”” said Alida, ‘‘if I have the 
pleasure of speaking to Madame Fremiet, whom 
I have seen play so often.”” 

Her face lit up as she spoke, and Margaret 
realized what a charm lay in the flashing 
bright expression. The tone of the girl’s un- 
expressed admiration went to her heart. 

‘<Yes, I am Margaret Fremiet,’’ she said, 
looking around the studio with evident interest. 
‘‘ Your portrait of Dorothy Mason is so charm- 
ing, I wondered if you would do one of me?”’ 

A surprising change came over Alida, her 
languid, nerveless air disappeared, her pale face 
flushed, her eyes grew dark and humid ; 
another young woman stood before Madame 
Fremiet, an artist to her finger tips, brilliant, 
enthusiastic. 

‘*Do you really mean that you will sit to 
me for a portrait?’’ she cried. ‘It would 
be such an opportunity. I have seen you in 
every character you play. The first time I 
went to the theatre I saw you play Juliet, but 
perhaps it bores you, with the whole world 
at your feet, to have me talk about your 
acting ?”’ 

‘*No, dear,’’ said Margaret. The girl's 
ardor touched a deep chord in her own essen- 
tially artistic nature. ‘*One admirer whose 
opinion I value, means more to me than col- 
umns of newspaper notices. So you saw me 
play Juliet? I shall never play Juliet again. 
I suppose it is a first warning that an actress 
gets that she is no longer young, when she 
realizes that her Juliet is no longer as artistic as 
it was. You are fond of the theatre? *” 
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‘Oh, very. I have never known anyone 
before who played.”” 

Margaret leaned down comfortably in the 
soft embrace of the big ‘chair, she was tired 
with her walk and Mrs. Mason’s chatter; the 
studio seemed peaceful and quiet. She had 
come, she knew not why, in a somewhat 
theatrical mood, which tickled her sense of 
humor, to find a rival. She stayed with a 
sense of pleasure, talking to this big-eyed, en- 
thusiastic child as though they had been long- 
known friends. She talked brilliantly of the 
stage and the drama, of the people she knew, 
while Alida listened, spellbound and en- 
chanted. 

‘I shall not act much longer,’’ she said, at 
last. ‘*To tell the truth, I am not well— 


> 
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A TRIO OF PRANK PLAYERS 


CUPID, SANTA CLAUS AND JACK FROST LAYING PLANS FOR THE 


‘all’s not right ahere about my heart’ as 
Hamlet says. The rest of my life—if there is 
going to be a rest of it—will have to be a quiet 
one. After my season closes here, I shall only 
play once in a while, for charity, as Nilsson 
does. But what about the portrait ?”’ 

‘«Could I do you in character as Imogen 
or Portia? No. I think I would rather do 
you just as you sit in that chair. Might I try 
some backgrounds ?”’ 

Margaret smiled at the girl’s absorption in 
her art, as Alida opened a big, carved Fran- 
cois 1. chest, and took out a great armful of 
draperies, the flotsam and jetsam of altar- 
cloths and fair ladies’ court gowns, silks, 
velvets and rags, that go to make up studio 
properties. One after another was pinned up 
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HOLIDAYS 


on the wall behind the great armchair, until at 
last a piece of warm Italian embroidery threw 
out all the beauty of Madame. Fremiet’s rich, 
dark skin, and made her, even in her modish 
bonnet, a veritable queen. Alida had by this 
time worked her sitter into quite as great a 
state of enthusiasm regarding the portrait as 
though it had been a matter of long considera- 
tion, and not the whim of a few hours. It 
was with great regret that she felt it would be 
impossible to give the sittings for the picture 
before her season closed, but these last weeks 
were being a terrible strain on her health, and 
she alone knew the hours of absolute rest 
that were necessary in order that she might 
appear herself for a few hours during the 
evening. 
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said Alida, ‘can’t I 


” 


**You look tired,”” 
give you a cup of tea? 

Margaret declined, rising hastily. The 
reason for her coming—which had been for- 
gotten in the charm of the girl’s presence— 
came into her mind again. 

‘<I must be going,’’ she said. 

But Alida did not want her to go; her 
tone was so pressingly cordial that Madame 
Fremiet sat down again while the girl made 
the tea. 

‘*T am very superstitious about the break- 
ing of bread,’’ said Alida. ‘I was so 
dull and lonely when you came in, and we 
have had such a charming afternoon that I 
should like to have you drink a cup of tea 
with me, for companionship.”’ 

‘*You are romantic,’ answered Margaret, 
‘¢a bad quality in an unsentimental age. But 
you have such a charmingly miscellaneous 
collection of utensils to make your tea with 
that I can’t refuse you. I don’t doubt artistic 
tea is very much better than the ordinary 
kind.”’ 

She drank her tea with a keen sense of the 
humor of her visit, and stayed for quite a while 
longer, with kindly tact winning the girl to talk 
of her studio and work. 

Alida forgot for a little while the sad tangle 


events had made in her life, as they talked of 


the Louvre and the National Gallery, and the 
Velasquez portraits in Spain, the girl’s fine, 
imaginative sense of beauty quickening the 
elder woman's recollection, and as Margaret 
rose and went away she could not help feeling 
an intense interest and liking for this odd child, 
with her dreamy eyes, who talked of Bennozo, 


Gozzoli and Leonardo as other girls do of 


fashions and admirers. 

Alida sat in front of the fire, on the little 
stool, and thought of her new friend and the 
portrait—whata good portrait she meant it tobe! 
—that should, in the parlance of studio slang, 
‘¢ oo thundering down the ages.’” The studio 
was quite dark and Alida felt her thoughts 
turning again to Philip; she lit the gas and 
busied herself around the room, putting away 
her materials and cleaning her palette. Then 
she went to the tea-table, taking up the cup out 
of which Madame Fremiet had drank her tea. 
It was a pretty Sévres cup marked with the N. 
of the first Napoleon. Alida turned it round 
and round as though it were a precious 
memento, then dipping it in a cup of warm 
water, she dried it carefully with her handker- 
chief, and placed it on a shelf of a little teak- 
wood cabinet. 

‘«T suppose,”’ she thought to herself, <¢ that 
I must get used to living alone every day and 


getting as much happiness and good out of 


each person and thing as I can, and be thank- 
ful. When I’m an old lady—and, of course, 
I shall live to be a very, very old lady—I shall 
show that cup to people, and tell them that the 


celebrated Madame Fremiet drank tea out of 


it. I don’t see quite why I take this so hard,”’ 
she went on, sitting down by the fire and gaz- 
ing into the hot ashes. ‘* What a baby I am, 


all the life seems to have been taken out of 


me. I’ve had harder times than this, too. It 
isn’t near as hard, really, as the time when 
Chloe was so sick in Paris, and all the money 
was gone. I thought she would die and leave 
me alone ; then there was that awful night 
when she was so delirious, when I'd had noth- 
ing to eat all day, and a terrible storm came 
up and almost blew in the windows. What a 
wild night it was! How the wind blows!’ 


VOGUE 


she said, suddenly noticing it for the first 
time. 

The wind had risen with the setting sun, 
the skylight rattled and shook, and the wind 
whistled wildly around the corner of the high 
building. She crouched before the fire, lean- 
ing her face on her hands. Chloe came in 
and noiselessiy set a little table in one corner 
of the studio with a dainty cloth and delicate 
china, laying the one place as carefully as for 
a dinner party. Alida did not raise her head. 

Then there came a clatter of high heels 
down the hall, a rustle of skirts, and, late as it 
was, Mrs. Beckington, rosy and merry, home- 
ward bound after a long round of teas, came 
bustling into the room. 

Alida pushed up her hair from her forehead, 
with a pathetic gesture of brain fatigue, trying 
to bring her thoughts and her wan face to a 
cordial greeting of her visitor. Her tired smile 
went to Mrs. Beckington’s heart. 

‘«T was going by ”’ she chirped, in her high 
voice ‘*and I thought to myself, there’s Miss 
Craig up there going to eat her little dinner all 
by herself, and I'll just carry her home with 
me. Come, dear, jump into another dress or 
bring it around to my house and dress there. 
Dorothy Mason and Mr. Ashley are coming 
to dinner and we will have a gay party.”” 

Alida did not feel that she would be any 
very magnificent addition to a gay party, but 
she was not of the type of young woman to 
shut herself up and nurse her miseries. 

‘IT hope you won't expect me to be very 
gay will you,’ she said, ‘I’ve got a head- 
ache,’’ and she ran up stairs to get her dress. 

Mrs. Beckington was not a very profound 
soul, much given to thinking ; if she had been 
she might have moralized a little on Alida’s 
characteristically womanly remark, ‘‘I have a 
headache.’ 

Those headaches, what they cover ! physi- 
cal pain, broken hearts, anguish of body and 


mind, and still women, in patient covering of 


their miseries, say, and the world believes them, 
when they say, ‘‘I have a headache.”’ 
Polly King. 


(To be continued.) 
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AT THE END OF THE YEAR 
BY ADELAIDE LUND 


He had been thinking a great deal of late— 
women do think as the year wears near 
the end—of the far back past. Perhaps 

it was the odor of holly that was again pressing 
in upon her the old regret. How could she 
have doubted? and Marie her own sister! 
Could she ever make them understand, and 
where were they to-night, those two—Spencer 
and Marie? Had not the silence, the stars, 
something told them in all these twelve years 
how she had longed for their forgiveness ? 

The stars looked into her little darkened 
room; the years fell out of her life, one by 
one, past her widowhood, her marriage, her 
estrangement from those two, to that far away 
time when life’s water had been wine, when 
Spencer had made her world, and Marie had 
been her example, model, everything. 

Oddly, her old childish prayer, to ‘look 
like Marie,’’ which as she grew older became 
her heart’s desire, came back to her. Her 
great love for her sister, then that first doubt, 
her awful, childish suffering, Spencer’s explana- 
tion, Marie’s merciless laughter, her struggle 
to believe that it <‘ wasn’t anything,”’’ and that 
she must make up her mind to swallow more 
than a flirtation. 

Then that night when Spencer was to take 
her to Chester's party—his non-appearance ; 
her meeting Marie, by accident, gliding softly 
down the stairs dressed for a party, the confu- 
sion which for the hundredth part of a minute 
she had seen in her sister's eyes. The sick 
waiting, hoping that after all he would come, 
the numb feeling in her heart which grew and 
grew as the hours passed ; the opaque moon as 
it sank behind the hills, the fading stars, the 
scent of cinnamon roses, and at last the step of 
a horse upon the bridge—Spencer’s. Then 
Marie’s return, the flowers that she carelessly 
threw down—she had them still. 

She had said to Spencer the next day : 
‘¢ Be truthful, say that you took her, that it 
was because she is older, and you are proud of 
her appearance; I will forgive you, dear.”” 


Vi) 


AN UP-TO-DATE CORSET 


Wearer: ‘Ah! They may laugh as much as they please, but it’s a splendid substitoot for a cape 
and a Mary-of-Medicine collar at the same time.” 
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UNDER THE MISTLETOE 


VOGUE 


to sleep on ‘Mamee’s arm.’*” Then 
she opened the case of an old mini- 
ature, of a big girl holding tightly 
the hand of her small counterpart, 
and sobbed over it. 

‘* Forever to live alone,’’ and she 
gazed out into the crowded street 
while the hunger grew in her heart. 
Later she too mixed with the throng 
and, to ease the gnawing loneliness, 
let it draw her down the long street 
and into the great, new library. 
Here, at least, she could be near 
her kind, and she looked with friend- 
ly eyes at those about her. 

A little later she was leaning 
against the rail, and had lost herself 
dreaming over the young knight's 
Search for the Holy Grail, when 
something ccmpelled her to lower 
her gaze, and she looked straight 
into a pair of truthful, blue eyes. 
‘* Spencer!’ and their hands met. 
A minute he held hers, and straight- 
way the old magnetic something held 
her. She was his ; he was hers ; what 
mattered all that both had suffered ? 
The happy, joyous blood of youth 
rushed to her brain ; life was again 
before her. 

He was saying something, and 
she came back to the realization 
that he was still holding her hand. 
‘“Why Marie!*’ she heard him 
say, ‘*I have never seen you since 
the night we went to 
Chester's party ;_ it 
must be twelve years 


” 








Something in her 

» face stopped him, and 
she watched the red 
blood creep up _ past 
his neck, cheeks and 
brow and color the skin 
under the edge of his 
gray hair ; how gray he 
had grown, she thought, 
numbly. Something 
snapped in her heart, 
but she smiled at him 
kindly as she turned 


A safe challenge in these days of voluminous tulle skirts away. 


She could still see the hurt look in his truthful 
blue eyes as he took her hand and pro- 
tested his innocence, and the odd look in 
Marie’s face as she pulled her down beside 
her and told her she was mistaken, Spencer 
was all right. How she tried to believe them, 
her sick longing for trust in some one. ‘Then 
she went away, her father allowed it, perhaps 
he understood. 

Here she had married, and lived, and tried 
to forget, and here her husband had died, and 
now she had been alone for years. 

Marie she had never seen, nor Spencer. He 
had left the little town shortly after her own 
departure, and she had come to believe that 
it was because of his love for her. Marie's 
name had not once passed her lips, and Marie 
was now she knew not where. She only knew 
that these two had not married each other ; 
that in itself had proved their innocence. 

‘« It has taken twelve years,’’ she whispered 
sadly, ‘* but I can see more clearly now. Of 
course he has forgotten, and Marie—I wonder 
if she ever thinks of the little sister who cried 


When she reached 


home she looked again at the miniature of 


the two little girls, and closed the case over 
a tear, then packed it away. 
WY gi gid gd NEO NO git glad bod gXE0d ged SOOT 
Oe AS SEEN BY HIM _ }v wv 
wi ad ad lad ad ead aed Sd ed 
Have passed a week at my chambers in town, 
I and this afternoon I have returned to my 
country box. I must confess we are a bit 
isolated in America, and sometimes a wintry 
landscape with no vestige of neighbors makes 
us long again for the town. But then, one 
loses one’s sense of repose. After a few days 
in New York, with its false-heated atmos- 
phere, I am only too delighted to turn away 
from the play, the opera and dinners (I never 
go to dances these days, unless the affair is 
quite small) to my fire of logs, my books and 
my dogs, with the occasional visit of a country 
neighbor. 
It is very fortunate for me that I have 
Meadows, otherwise I could never stand the 
servants who have been acclimated to Ameri- 
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can soil. I think that it isa prerogative of the 
stable to drink. Horses and rum seem to go 
well in harness, and I acknowledge that the 
life is hard, and I excuse many failings and 
venial sins on that account ; but in England we 
supply our men with beer, and their very worst 
‘* sprees **—I like the vernacular—are em- 
bedded on an ale and a gin foundation. 

Here it is the neighboring village, the drink 
shops and whiskey. The latter is the veritable 
fire-water of the aborigine. I have seen at 
Newport coachmen and second-men so drunk 
that it was impossible for them to sit straight 
on the box. I should like to have seen one 
exhibition of that kind in England, or I should 
like to find one of my servants in such a con- 
dition. I have said so frequently here that I 
regard the help classes no better or no more or 
less than automatons. I have perfect regard 
for their feelings and for their health. If I had 
a piece of valuable machinery, I should cer- 
tainly keep it well greased and oiled ; if I had 
a piano, I should not allow damp or rust to 
creep into the works. I want my silver and 
my glass perfection, and I desire my servants 
to be as polished as the articles they have been 
working upon—otherwise, out they go. I will 
not tolerate drunkenness in anyone. Men who 
allow themselves to become maudlin, do not 
merit my consideration. I even respect the 
old-school gentleman, who gulps his liquor 
bravely and suddenly goes under the table. 
There is no middle state. I despise interme- 
diaries, and I have a horror of the middleman, 
even in life. I have no respect and nothing 
but contempt for the middle classes. We 
should not be middlemen. We should either 
be in the front of the ranks, or we should be in 
the gutter. There is, even if we shut our eyes 
to the morality of the reflection, more to be 
gained in being a distinguished criminal thana 
humdrum personage, working life as if it were 
a treadmill. I always respected that verse in 
the Bible—as I respect many, and, indeed, 
every line of that holy book—which casts into 
perdition the man who had hid his talent. This 
was the person who was content to remain in 
the humdrum of the middle classes, who had 
no ambition and who had his just deserts. 

But all this philosophizing has really little to 
do with more vital subjects. I believe 1 am 
following the example of a certain sensational 
clergymen under whom I have sat, who de- 
livers a prelude on civic affairs and then 
enters into the gist of expounding of the text of 
the day. Among many pamphlets and peri- 
odicals which are sent me daily—you see I am 
really becoming famous—I find a tailor’s 
journal, which has a sharp editorial against the 
importation of London clothes, not for purpose 
of setting the fashions, but for cheating the 
government and taking away trade from native 
workmen. Although I confessto having my- 
self obtained some things from London, I have 
at the same time patronized several New York 
tailors—in fact, I have given them the cream 
of my custom. I am having made to-day, by 
a Fifth Avenue tailor, the realization of a 
dream of the other evening—the night before 
my excursion into town. As usual—and I 
know that you will all recognize the picture 
—I was sitting in my arm-chair before the log 
fire. The snow and sleet were beating against 
the window panes, and the wind was howling 
around the house. Meadows had left me, 
after a final raking of the fire, and my dogs lay 
dozing at my feet. It was just the kind of 
opening that Dickens would have enjoyed, and 
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that perhaps my worthy friend, Dr. Conan 
D« oyle, would hardly have sniffed at. Even 
Poe might have been tempted to have conjured 
up with this mise-en-scene one of his dreadful 
stories. It was so absolutely comfortable, and 
it only needed a pleasant and garrulous ghost 
or an enterprising murderer or burglar to have 
made the scene perfect. I was in an Ike 
Marvel frame of mind, and consequently, it 
was not long before I was nodding. 

I dreamt of browns and russets, and in my 
vision I saw myself in a very smart brown-and- 
white-checked suit of dittoes, russet shoes of a 
tint between the leaves of autumn and the per- 
fection of leather, a brown overcoat, a brown 
Derby hat, and a bright red tie. There was 
something in the dream which fascinated me. 


I have now reached the russet and autumn of 


my life. Could I have chosen a more appro- 
priate costume than this worldly version of the 
Carmelite and the Carthusian? No. Although 
the following morning was disagreeable almost 
beyond endurance, I went at once into town, 
held a consultation with my tailor, and I hope 
to appear soon in the realization of my visions. 

I have tried blues and grays and blacks, 
and now I think I shall, for the time, be wed- 
ded to brown. It is such a warm, whole- 
souled color for autumn and winter, and 
gives a man a cheery appearance the moment 
he looks into the club. You at once feel like 
asking him to have a drink. 

When this is read, I suppose the foolish 
custom of indiscriminate Christmas tips will 
have descended upon us. I do not believe in 
them, except at my clubs, and for a few em- 
ployés who have really deserved a remem- 
brance. As for gifts, I do not intend to give 
or to receive. Perhaps there may be one ex- 
ception, and of that more anon. 

My studies in clothes this holiday-time have 
brought forth little fruit—a few gaudy ties 
and waistcoats of patterns loud enough, truly, 
to speak for themselves; otherwise I have 
found the shops filled with the same articles 
almost as last winter. The turn-down, all- 
around collar has advanced in popularity, but 
I have not seen any of the men wearing the 
white silk waistcoats or the soft shirts which we 
are told in the prints are the rage in London. 

These reflections on clothes, sentiment and 
philosophy—this olla podrida—my readers may 
take as they may. I know too many of them 
exclaim, when they find my metaphors mixed 
and my images a bit faint and confused : 
«Something is the matter with Him at his 
country home. He has discharged the cook.”’ 
Perhaps I have. Perhaps the insolent and 
unbearable behavior of the tenth functionary 
of that class has driven me to gloom and medi- 
tation. Perhaps it was a badly prepared 
chicken a l’Espagnole which brought me 
dreams of myself clad in a vision of brown. 
Perhaps I should devote more attention to 
clothes and less to my woes, imaginary or 
otherwise. Then let us in accord drink to 
the one fashion which never changes—the 
passing of the years and the merging of one 
siécle into another. Here is a bumper for 
1896, and I raise my glass of egg-nogg—good 
old Virginia egg-nogg, after a recipe by my 
great-grandfather—and I pause as I listen for 
the sound of the Christmas waits and the peal 
of merry bells. ‘* Here, tous alla happy New 
Year, and may we enjoy many another !"" We 
have forgotten the sorrows and the cares of the 
past, and in our human buoyancy look to the 
future as a messenger of perhaps brighter tidings. 
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oo WHAT "SHE WEARS 
a 
JANUARY BALL-GOWNS—REVIVAL OF THE 
HAIR ORNAMENT LA FERONNIERE— 
FAVORITE GOWN TRI 
CARNATIONS AND POPPIES 
He annual exchange of gifts, over which 
j the voice of the cynic and scoffer will 
again rise as in the past, soundly 
berating the custom, bids fair to achieve as 











In the world ou l’ou s*habille the centre of 
interest is gathered about ball-gowns and 
dancing-frocks, so soon to present themselves 
in gay phalanxes after the new year is ushered 
in. The younger women will identify them- 
selves with the many charming, filmy, ethe- 
real materials, while their elders remain devoted 
to the the superb velvets, brocades and satins, 
which exceed in beauty those of former years. 

French actresses, as we all know, set the 
Paris fashions. Consequently they set the 
fashions of the whole world. It will be of 








AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


An example of successful landscape photography by George Lorillard Ronalds 


high a success this year as in any gone by, and 
will undoubtedly hold all fond and much 
genuine sincerity of motive, lovingness and 
kindness as ever before in its history. The 
world grows kindlier in the main, and evi- 
dences are never wanting of that fact, as is 
proven by any public appeal to relieve distress 
at home or abroad. Any custom that will 
subdue the innate selfishness of human nature 
and encourage neighborly love should be up- 
held and fostered. Let us, then, plunge into 
the joyousness of Christmas and do our part, 
little or great, to brighten up the day. 

Any keen observer will notice how very at- 
tractive, personally, women become during 
this Christmas shopping season. It is a pleas- 
ant thing to walk Broadway and watch the 
throngs. A glow of animation spreads over 
every countenance, a sparkle of satisfaction is 
in every eye, and a smile more or less tender, 
enhancing that subtle something, called ex- 
pression, in a face, which generally interprets 
the state of soul or mind back of it. The shop 
aisles are crowded, the counters are three deep 
with restless, nervous women, waiting their 
turn, and the rush hither and thither is as 
madly exciting as a Strauss waltz. Happy is 
the moment when all the boxes have been 
sent home, and we may sit down with wrap- 
pings of tissue, and cream-laid paper and boxes, 
our cards at hand, rolls of pretty ribbons, and 
engage in the pleasant occupation of sending 
off to far and near friends. 
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interest to describe the models that Mlle. 
L has set in vogue for young, girlish fig- 
ures, when she appeared lately in two ravis- 
sante dancing toilettes. The first was very 
original and effective, the skirt trimmed in spiral 
form. The gown was of white mousseline 
de soie, skirt 4 godet, not too full, and hung 
over a perfectly fitting Paquin skirt of ivory- 
white satin. On the bottom of the mousseline 
skirt was a narrow flounce of white lisse, with 
narrow heading. The other eight flounces 
were put on from the top downward, in this 
way. Flounce number two, of lisse, the same 
width as the lower one, and with heading, 
started from the middle of the skirt-belt in 
front, then dipped a few inches on the left hip 
and entered the middle of belt in the back. 
The third flounce started on the left side, 
a few inches below the second, and en- 
circled the skirt at an equal distance all 
round, until it met at the left again. This 
flounce rises on the right side, as_ those 
that follow must do. The fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth flounces all start in 
the same manner, from the left side, in a 
straight line, and keep a regular distance from 
each other all round. 

At each place where the flounces start on 
the left, a large, brilliant Strass button is 
placed, and one on the lowest flounce as well. 
This chain of nine sparkling buttons dewn the 
side is trés chic. The white satin bodice is 
décolletté, covered with perpendicular puffs of 
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lisse, separated by narrow white satin pipings. 
The décolletage is below the shoulders, as the 
pronounced fashion now is, with lisse elbow 
sleeves two or three double, and draped up on 
the shoulder-straps of corsage, finished by 
smart bows of double ciel-blue velvet, and 
bracelets of velvet above the elbow to match. 
Blue velvet girdle, fastened on the left side in 
front with dashing bow. The bow is of one 
wide, downward loop, and two pointed ends 
turned up on corsage. White embroidered 
silk hose, and white satin ties, the straps over 
the instep fastened by Strass buttons. The 
hair is parted and waved, then coiled rather 
low in the back, with two short curls on the 
neck. Necklace of pearls ; white gloves. 

Mlle. L. also wore a white tulle ball-gown 
over a pale rose-pink satin slip. The pink 
satin skirt was covered from waist to hem with 
plaits of tulle, slightly overlapping each other, 
to the number of thirty. The bodice was 
décolleté carré, or square with tulle drapery 
en bébé back and front, and broad puff of 
tulle across the deécollétage. The elbow 
sleeves were charmante. ‘Two or three thick- 
nesses of tulle formed a large puff draped up 
well on the shoulders and then gathered again 
into a separate puff, which was attached to a 
black velvet bracelet encircling the arm above 
the elbow, and barely seen under the volumi- 
nous puffing. On the left shoulder a floral 
branch of huge pink and lilac gauze poppies 
draped the side of corsage ending in graceful 
buds and foliage. Hair waved and parted, 
and quite puffed out around the face. A 
golden Feronniére, with sapphire resting on the 
brow, was fastened in the hair, a revival of the 
modes of 1830 which I mentioned some 
months ago would be sure to return. Wide 
jeweled girdle, gold and sapphires. 

The third gown is of yellow satin, butter- 
cup yellow, the décolleté bodice and skirt en 
Princesse, and exquisitely embroidered in 
rocket showers, with crystal beads. On the 
bottom of the skirt a very full puff of yellow 
tulle, dotted at intervals with pink chrysan- 
themums. Elbow sleeves of several thick- 
nesses of yellow tulle, draped up on the 
shoulder straps and trimmed with two large 
pink chrysanthemums, showing in front. A 
single chrysanthemum is posed a little to the 
left at waist line, and a chou of black velvet 
on the right side of the décolletage. Neck- 
lace of black velvet ribbon clasped with fine 
diamond bars or slides. Waved hair, brushed 
from the face 4 la Pompadour, the back puffs 
topped off with a black aigrette and diamond 
rays. Long white gloves. 

A Madame M , in the same play, wore 
a delicieuse white satin gown, the train em- 
broidered in long ostrich plumes, reaching 
from girdle to hem, done in silver. The cor- 
sage was high-necked, of white satin, draped 
with white mousseline de soie, embroidered by 
hand, in silver, and fastened in front by three 
enormous pearl buttons, also mounted in silver. 
The sleeves flare out like a short cape or collet, 
are of white satin, embroidered in silver plumes 
to match the skirt, and lined with blush-rose 
pink satin. The tour de con is of white satin, 
heavily embroidered in silver. 





LINES—1895- 1896 


Ying he lay, pierced by the wintry gale, 
His bed a snowdrift ‘neath a midnight sky, 
Unwept, unheeded, and his parting sigh 
Lost in a new born infant's lusty wail. 
The great world that had paused and bent to hear, 
Cried out: ** The Year is dead! Long live the Year!” 
M. J. 
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VOGUE 


HOW SHE FRAMES HER FACE 


Here were more really artistic head- 

I dresses seen at the fashionable gather- 

ings which opened the season, than I 
have noticed fora long time ; outré bonnets 
were decidedly out of favor. It is only fit 
that this should be. One’s gowns have to be 
so gorgeous with brocades, velvets, laces and 
furs, that the bonnet, though equally rich in 
materials, must quietly harmonize and artistic- 
ally complete the whole. 

I shut my eyes to detail at first, and looked 
only at the general effect. It is round. It 
simply covers the head, and is not too small. 
An elderly woman need no longer feel that she 
is obliged to look like a fright because fashion 
says that ‘‘wing-like structures are correct.” 
The general outlines are natural, and therefore 
artistic. 

I noticed several small-sleeved Marie An- 
toinette costumes, and with these large hats 
were worn, even by matrons, which seems 
rather an innovation here, for although the 
French women wear hats at afternoon affairs, 
our American women seem to feel they should 
wear something that is small, particularly a 
bonnet. 

Chinchilla continues in favor, and is brought 
into millinery in some very effective ways. 
One that particularly attracted my attention, 
for the reason that it did not look as if the fur 
had been put on just for the sake of using. 
The crown was chinchilla, and the brim, cov- 
ered smoothly with dark gray velvet, was 
peculiar in shape, turning up in long points at 
each side of the head. These were almost 
hidden, however, by the four feathers which 
trimmed it The additions were an aigrette in 
white, fastened by a fine steel star and a silk 
ribbon, which encircled the crown and hung 
in two ends over the hair at the back. This 


ribbon was made of frayed out bias strips of 


silks, changeable yellow and pink taffeta, the 
same silk which formed the lining and neck 
ribbon of a very charming muff to match. 
Around the opening of the muff were ruffles 
of plaited silk, and outside of these were bows 
and draperies of the same gray velvet most 
fascinatingly arranged. The centre, of course, 
was fur. 

Tulle is an important item in the construc- 
tion of the evening headdress. Among the 
recent importations I notice that nearly every 
Virot bonnet, for evening wear, was composed 
of this material in combination with gold and 
jewel embroideries and feathers, which includes 
the large, soft aigrette that one seems to asso- 
ciate with tulle always. 

Hats for morning wear are small, but usually 
have a small brim, as they are so much more 
convenient to wear with a veil. 

A becoming little hat, to match a costume, 
was of golden brown velvet, trimmed with 
several small wings to match, and bows of a 
lovely Persian ribbon, which had a ground of 
royal blue, with a pattern in the same golden 
brown. Two very large roses in a bright 
orange shade were at the back of the hat. 

Another, slightly similar in shape, but much 
larger, was in blue, and had the trimming only 
at one side. The roses at the back were a 
blending of beautiful shades from orange and 
purple. 

A young girl’s hat of black velvet is trimmed 
entirely with feathers. This will be worn with 
a Louis xvi. coat of black velvet, trimmed with 
chinchilla. 
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BALLADE OF FASHIONS 


Hen brave King Francis ruled in France, 
\ \ And courtiers said; ‘* Le roi s’amuse,’ 
They followed quick, with eager glance, 
To see the beauty he might choose ; 
Where, well bedecked from crown to shoes, 
With farthingale outspread for show, 
She stood, a dream of pinks or blues, 
Where are the styles of long ago? 





In later years, through maze or dance, 
The same large skirts and sleeves refuse 
To yield their place, by any chance ; 
For still a courtly grace indues 
A fashion which that court can use. 
State secrets oft such sleeves might know 
Which gladly now would we peruse, — 
Where are the styles of long ago? 
Fair Anne of Austria’s romance ! 
When ‘‘ laughing in her sleeve’’ she views 
Great Richelieu retreat, advance, 
To tread a sarabande, and bruise 
His pride and love. Each age imbues 
Its styles and times. Reform is slow. 
Now Marie Antoinette mode woos, — 
Where are the styles of long ago ? 
ENVOY 
Dames of the past, thanks for these cues. 
No more we need to ask, for lo! 
We daily find, in Fashion News, 
Where are the styles of long ago ! 
M. A. B. Evans. 


A novel way to trim the conventional sailor 
is as follows: In dark blue, with shaded 
blue and green taffeta ruffles in front and a 
bank of roses in the same coloring across the 
back. A twist of the silk is beneath these to 
help keep the hat firmly on one’s head, and 
two little tabs are meant to come down on 
each side of the hair. 

A word as to veils: the newest is of plain 
black tulle illusion, with a border, all around 
the four sides, of two rows of narrow white 
lace. The effect is concession to the fancy 
for white lace borderings, without looking 
loud. I saw a white appliqué lace worn by 
a girl. She had turned the embroidered edge 
upward, over the brim of her hat, and the 


plain net covered the tace. It was quite 


pretty. (See illustrations, page 451.) 
CONJECTURE 
Sue: “I never see them together any more. 
He: **No? Perhaps they are married.’’ 
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THE INVISIBLE PLAYMATE: A STORY OF THE 
UNSEEN, WITH APPENDICES, BY 
WILLIAM CANTON 


Hiloprogenitiveness is such an important 
P factor in the old-fashioned methods in 
which our world is still run, that any 
line of conduct which tends to bring it into 
genera] disrepute should be frowned upon ; 
and it is to be feared that no less severe a fate 
should justly be awarded this little book and 
its author. The error into which he falls is 
the natural and almost inevitable one which 
awaits all naturally fond parents (and which, 
in common with the obstinate and unreason- 
ing clinging to life—mere life of mankind, 
however hopeless—is among sapient nature's 
devices for keeping up the population), that 
of giving way to the sway of the natural af- 
fections at the expense of a total abandonment 
of the critical faculties, In private life we 
have all had to deplore this upsetting of the 
reasoning qualities, but in a printed book, 
issued to the general and unwary public, it 
becomes much more reprehensible. 

In his letters to his friend this fond father 
records, from time to time—as all fathers, 
however fond, have had occasion to do— 
many curious details in the development of 
that new human being, a baby, and the pecul- 
iar manifestation on the part of this particu- 
lar little girl was a constant solicitude for 
another ‘*iccle baby,’’ which remained in- 
visible to all eyes but hers. The somewhat 
startling demonstration of the reality of this 
invisible playmate, which the father professes 
to have seen on the child’s deathbed, may or 
may not convince the general reader; but 
around this not unworthy theme he has ac- 
cumulated a very considerable quantity of 
what he himself recognizes as a combina- 
tion of ** paternity and muddle-headedness.’’ 
His frankness in this particular is, indeed, 
very commendable, as when he relates, quite 
honestly, his lack of success in interesting 
his wife in a hymn he had composed on the 
baby’s hands, in the mid-watches of the 
night: **I could endure it no longer, so I 
woke her. I was as gentle, gradual, con- 
siderate as possible !—just as if she were wak- 
ing naturally. And she re-mon-strat-ed ! 
‘The idea of waking anyone at three in the 
morning to bother about a tune!’ Dear, 
dear !’ 

Nevertheless some of his little descriptions 
are ve:y simple and natural, and among the 
quantity of baby rhymes which he sent to his 
friend with the instructions to sing them, not 
read them —as, ‘‘ seriously the noticeable thing 
about them is their unlikeness to fictitious 
child-poems—’’ there is one which might 
possibly interest some intelligence outside of 





the nursery. 
She was a treasure; she was a sweet ; 
She was the darling of the Army and the Fleet! 


W hen—she—smiled— 

The crews of the line-of-battle ships went wild! 

W hen —- she—cried— 

W hole regiments reversed their arms and sighed! 
(J. Selwin Tait and Sons.) 


THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO, BY 
ANTHONY HOPE 


It was a laudab!e ambition on the part of 
the author of the Prisoner of Zenda, to en- 
deavor to recreate in English the picturesque 
Italian romance of the early Rennaissance, and 
he has brought to his task a suprising fertility 


in inventing incident, and an ability to en- 
velop his narrative in something that seems 
to us like the general atmosphere of the time 
and place. But he does not quite succeed in 
making acceptable to us the very lofty and 
highly unpractical code which regulates the 
conduct of his hero, and soon puts him quite 
out of our sympathies—a code even stranger 
in our eyes than the ‘fantastic chivalry of 
the Nazarenes’’ to Isaac of York. This 
very romantic and chivalric standard of honor 
does not prevent the Count from setting the 
point of his sword at the throat of his lawful 
Duke, who has deprived him of his betrothed ; 
from killing in fair fight the Duke’s favorite, 
to whom she has been promised, and from 
making a desperate attempt to carry the lady 
away by hard galloping. But when the unjust 
sovereign is sore beset in battle, the fugitive 
comes to his aid, unsolicited, at a critical mo- 
ment, then withdraws from the field that he 
may not seem to claim any of the honor of 
the victory ; and when on a deserted road he 
meets his true love riding joyfully to join him, 
he takes her horse’s bridle and and sets her 
back on the road to her prison, because, 
forsooth, ** A Prince’s city should be as his 
faithful wife; and when he goes to meet the 
enemy, none at home should raise a hand 
against him; above all, may not one who 
has fought by his side.’” Small wonder that 
the Lady Lucia answered with the tears on 
her cheek: ‘*Indeed, my Lord, the error 
lies in my thoughts ; for I fancied that your 
love was mine.’’ And the nineteenth-cen- 
tury reader promptly relinquishes any attempt 
to adopt this fantastic point of view. 

This is the standard to be applied to the 
romancer—that he enlist our interest and our 
sympathy in whatever situation he may be 
presenting for the moment, however strange 
in our eyes. As soon as we are forced to 
adopt a mental attitude, the opposite of that 
in which he is writing, he has lost his hold 
over us and is no more than a bungler. We 
may not admire his hero, but we must be 
interested in him and accept his surroundings, 
as, for instance, the very wicked brother in 
the Master of Ballantrae. It is a pity, in this 
case, for Count Antonio has otherwise all the 
qualities for a hero, and the innumerable ad- 
ventures and dangers he undergoes in his exile 
in the mountains are picturesque, and very 
well presented by his sympathetic chronicler, 
Ambrose the Franciscan. (D. Appleton and 
Company. ) 


THE JOURNAL OF A SPY IN PARIS DURING THE 
REIGN OF TERROR, JANUARY-JULY, 1794. 
BY RAOUL HESDIN 


No information is given as to the authen- 
ticity of this supposed fragment of the Jour- 
nal of an English spy in Paris, nor as to its 
whereabouts, or the date of its discovery. 
The ursigned and undated preface in its ex- 
position and historical comments, has no more 
definite information ccncerning the author 
than this: ** * Raoul Hesdin,’ the name writ- 
ten upon the brown paper cover of the book, 
is apparently a mere blind. So is the title, 
—Quelques Observations sur les Industries, 
etc. No such person as ‘Hesdin’ can be 
traced among the employés of the French 
Government at the time, but there was an 
enormous number of persons serving the 
Committee of Public Safety in various capac- 
ities whom it would be now equa'ly impossi- 
ble to identify. Internal evidence may, in- 
deed, supply many suggestions as to what kind 
of man he was, and as to his course in life, 








both in Paris and previously.”’ From this 
internal evidence it is concluded that he had 
been a wood-engraver in France in his youth, 
that he had been familiar with Paris under 
the ancien régime, and had been present at 
many of the earlier scenes of the Revolution, 
that he had traveled in North America, and 
perhaps in Germany, and that he had re- 
turned to Paris late in 1793—apparently in 
the pay of the English Government. His 
ostensible employment was that of an en- 
graver or director of engravings, under the 
despotic and irresponsible Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, and he relates sarcastically, under 
date of July 14, that the ‘* Great Man,”’ pre- 
sumably the painter, David, ‘* complains that 
my ‘ Victory: is not sufficiently classick.”’ 

The amount and value of the **informa- 
tion,’’ which he sent **by the usual chan- 
nel’? to England, is not known, but the 
prefacer admits that his ‘*information on po- 
litical matters is neither very new nor very 
important, and surmised that ‘the social 
conditions of the starving capital of France 
were the real object of Hesdin’s study, and 
such study the reason of his mission.’’ Cer- 
tainly, he seems in this journal to be occu- 
pied almost exclusively with the bloody and 
fantastic daily events immediately around 
him, and the murderous chaos of all govern- 
ment which he sees by no means represents 
adequately the France of 1794. His vivid 
descriptions of the scenes of famine, folly and 
bloodshed in Paris, his peculiarities of style 
and spelling, and his personal characteristics, 
revealed unconsciously, give, however, a lively 
air of authenticity to his evidently carelessly- 
written journal. His hatred of the ‘* Repub- 
lick ’’ appears in every page ; and the ‘¢ failure 
of the revolution ’’ he ascribes to ‘¢ its failure 
to make a Religion.’’ ‘* There may be a few 
sincere fanaticks in favor of the Feasts of 
Reason,’” he says; ‘‘there can be none for 
the impalpable nonsense Robespierre would 
put in its stead; he will not long fail to re- 
cognize this. One of the most amusing 
things, if anything can be considered so now 
and here, is to go on their Sundays to the 
churches, which are not Catholick, and hear 
little children, who can hardly speak plain, 
recite the so called Republican Command- 
ments. I wonder what their idea of a Tyrant 
is ? perhaps the schoolmaster’s tawse. There 
is a regular ordering of service in some 
churches—Our Lady’s and St. Lawrence’s, 
for instance. First, the hymn of Marseilles, 
the Rights of Man—not the Duties of Man, 
mind you—one of Chenier’s hymns, the Re- 
publican Commandments, and a sermon from 
some donkey in a red cap anda tri-color scarf, 
generally a great deal about himself and a lit- 
tle about some recent deed of daring of some 
young Hero of the Republick, on the fron- 
tiers. So poor is the invention of us 
worms !”’ 

Of the famine and the failure of the 
‘¢ drastic socialistic measures’? which were 
intended to relieve it, he gives the following 
incident among others: ‘‘ At the Barriére de 
l’Enfer, a peasant’s cart, laden with butter, 
eggs and vegetables, arrived from the Bourg 
la Reine road at six in the morning. The 
Blues (the National Guards) on guard were 
asleep or drunk, but a crowd of women inside 
undid the grilles with the keys which they 
stole from the sleeping men. The instant 
the cart was inside it was invaded by the very 
women who had opened to it; the villager, a 
stalwart man, was flung in the mud, and the 
whole contents plundered, the women fight- 
ing like starving tigresses for the fragments. 
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One of the foremost of these slipped from the 
cart, and the wheel passed over her wrist and 
shattered it, but none of the rest heard her 
cries. It cannot be expected that the most 
ferocious penalties will long induce men to 
bring provisions to a city which receives them 
in this manner.’’ (Harper & Brothers. ) 
THE WAYS OF YALE, BY HENRY A, BEERS 


As a rule books of personal reminiscences, 


whether of school or college, or even of 


travel, unless in unfrequented regions, are 
too esoteric to attract the public. It is not 
given to more than one man in a century to 
write a Tom Brown at Rugby and At Ox- 
ford. 

Mr. Beers sins less than most of such 
historians, whether in the matter of person- 
alities or in the manner and quality of his 
wit, College fun is apt to be a little insipid, 
except to those immediately concerned, so 
that it is pleasant to be able to say that this 
charmingly-bound volume offers some very 
superior specimens of the article. Mr. Beers 
is a man of taste, and has recorded for us 
what he now recognizes as really funny, and 
has spared us many of the banalities which 
are too often inflicted on a long-suffering 
reader in glamour lent by a too credulous 
memory. If the chapter on Eating Clubs is 
not above reproach, that on Chums is very 
charming; and while the boyishly-clever 
skits from a college club paper were not es- 
pecially worthy of preservation, it was de- 
cidedly worth while to chronicle the striking 
contrast in the style of living and ways of 
work and recreation, sub Consule Planco, 
and in these degenerate days. 


THE MODERN POSTER 


The American Poster, by H. C. Bunner ; 
the English Poster, by M. H. Spielman ; the 
French Poster, by Arséne Alexandre; the 
Italian Poster, by August Jaccaci, with fine 
reproductions of representative examples of 
modern posters. This excellent example of 
book making is published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. The edition is limited to one 
thousand copies, two hundred and fifty of 
which are printed on Japan paper. 


Books RECEIVED.—The Invisible Playmate, by 
William Canton: J.Selwin Tait & Sons. The Lot- 
tery Ticket, by J T. Trowbridge: Lee & Shepard. 
A Lieutenant at Eighteen, by Oliver Optic: Lee & 
Shepard. Broken Notes, by Julia Sherman Hallock : 
Lee & Shepard. Old Boston, by Henry R. Blaney: 
Lee & Shepard. The Journal of a Spy in Paris, by 
Raoul Hesdin: Harper & Brothers. Methods of 
Mind Training, by Catharine Aiken: Harper & 
Brothers. A Pitiless Passion, by Ella Macmahon : 
Macmillan & Co, Essie, by Laura Dayton Fessen- 
den: Lee & Shepard. A Daughter of The King, by 
Alien: F. Tennyson Neely. Pride and Prejudice, 
by Jane Austen: Macmillan & Co. Whiffs from 


Wild Meadows, by Sam Walter Foss: Lee 
& Shepard. Dog Stories From the Spectator, 
with an Introduction, by J. St. Loestrachy : 


Macmillan & Co. The Manhattaners, by Edward 
S. Van Zile: Lovell, Coryell & Co. Dojia Perfecta, 
Trans'ated by Mary J. Serrano: Harper & Brothers. 
Sunshine and Haar, by Gabriel Setoun: Harper & 
Brothers. Jude, The Obscure, by Thomas Hardy: 
Harper & Brothers. People We Pass, by Julizn 
Ralph: Harper & Brothers, Oakleigh, by Elien 
Douglas Deland: Harper & Brothers. Red Men 
and White, by Owen Wister: Harper & Brothers. 
The King of Andaman, by J. Maclaren Cabban: 
D. Appleton & Co. Corruption, by Percy White: 
D. Appleton & Co. A Hard Woman, by Violet 
Hunt: D. App'eton & Co. Imagination in Land- 
scape Painting, by Philip Gilbert Hamerton: Rob- 
erts Brothers. From Dreamland Sent, by Lilian 
Whiting: Roberts Brothers. Contemporary French 
Painters, by Philip G-:lbert Hamerton: Roberts 
Brothers. Painting in France, by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton: Roberts Brothers. 
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Fig 1871—Pretty gown of blue Bedford 
with black cords. Paquin skirt, untrimmed, 
bias front, Seamless blouse bodice, bias, with 
puffs on shoulders. Gugot sleeves, stripes 
transverse and bias. White cloth choker 
chainstitched in blue. White cloth revers, 
blue stitchings, gold filigree buttons. Blue 
velvet girdle, white cloth tabs, gold buttons, 

Fig. 1891—Opera matinée gown. Skirt of 
pale witlow-green face cloth, untrimmed. 
Bodice of copper-colored velvet, blouse of 
white chiffon. Gigot sleeves, frills of chiffon 
at wrists. Shou der cape of brocaded velvet 
in dark moss-green on white satin ground, 
bordered with green ostrich trimming, and up- 
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standing feathers at the back of neck. Ruf 
of veivet, lined with white satin in loops and 
long scarf ends. 

Fig. 1868—Pelisse of steel gray and black 
brocade. Princess model. Cerise satin linings, 
with chamois inter.ining. Six handsome jet 
and steel buttons ornamentthefronts Pe!erine 
of Hudson sable, high co!lar, and stole reaching 
to the bottom of cloak, with deep cuffs to 
match 

Fig. 1873—Visiting gown of gol«en-brown 
Bengaline, heavily mbbed. Skirt wide and 
flaring, each seam trimmed with open b ack 
passementerie, extremely narrow, showing 
white satin ribbon underneath. Short basque 


bodice, lined with white satin, white cloth 
collarette, closed in the back, embroidered in 
fine black beads and brown silk satin stich, 
Two brown veivet straps crossed in front, 
fastened by tortoise shell buttons, pass over 
the shoulders and fasten with same buttons in 
the back. High velvet collar. Brown Benga- 
line sleeves, leg-of mutton model. 

Fig. 1876—Shopping gown of black face- 
cloth. Plain skirt, very flaring, and open in 
front over black satin panel. Two straps of 
shark skin leather pass through slits in cloth 
skirt, and hold them in place. Black cloth 
jacket, loose front and back, wide bishop 
sleeves. Two straps of sbark skin trim fronts 


only, passing through slits in the cloth. 
black velvet choker, 

Fig. 1869—At home gown. Paquin skirt, 
peach pink peau de soie. Two panels of 
plaited royal blue velvet taper from bottom of 
skirt to belt, on front seams, and are held down 
by immense seed pearl and gold buttons, 
Round silk bodice, draped with white lisse 
embroidered in green crystals and white floss, 
extending down skirt front. Drapery of 
piaited velvet on sides of todice. Peach pink 
sleeves, partly draped with embroidered lisse. 
Lower sleeves of pink and white crushed tulle 
Blue tulle velvet stock and tulle rosettes to 
match. 
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MUSIC 


MADAME CALVE IN LA NAVARRAISE 


I A Navarraise was produced for the first 


. time in London at the Covent Garden 
Theatre, 20 June, 1894. This opera 

was written by Massenet, for Mlle. Calvé. All 
works composed for individual ar.ists approach 
with much caution—nay, with strong susp:- 
cion. The composer, in this case, cannot aban- 
don himself to his inspiration; he is continually 
fettered by his attention to the particular 
qualities of the artist for whom he writes. 
The reading of the score of La Navarraise 
convinced me that Massenet had produced a 
work in every respect unworthy of himself ; 
the actual performance confirmed my bad im- 


pression. La Navarraise, with its blood-and- 





taunts Anita, and finally gives his consent, on 
the condition, which he knows to be im- 
possible, that she bring to his son a dowry of 
2,000 duros. Runigio draws his son away 
with him, and Anita remains in utter despair. 
General Garrido, in a soliloquy overheard by 
Anita, expresses his readiness to bestow a for- 
tune upon anyone who will bring his enemy, 
Zuccaraga, into his power. Anita comes forth 
and promises to do this for 2,000 duros, 
During the night she goes to the tent of 
Zuccaraga and murders him. Ramon, a cap- 
tain in the regiment of Biscaye, relates to 
Araquil that Anita has been seen going to the 
enemy’s tents, and persuades him that Zuc- 
caraga is her lover. 

The second act opens with a scene between 
Garrido and Anita. She proves to the general 


MADAME CALVE 
AS ANITA, IN LA NAVARRAISE 


thunder plot, is a signal failure. Where is the 
musical inspiration that Massenet has exhibited, 
in a marked degree, in his other works ? I 
never would have believed that a composer of 
such attainments, an artist of strong individu- 
ality like Massenet, 
and his art by such open imitation of Mas- 
cagni; and, what is worst of all, fall so far 
below his model. Cavalcleria Rustiana, with 
all its crudities and imperfections, towers far 
above La Navarraise. As a musician, Mas- 
cagni cannot for one moment bear comparison 
with Massenet. 

The action of La Navarraise takes place in 
Spain, during the Carlist war of 1874. Anita 
is looking for her lover, Araquil, a sergeant in 
the army of Biscaye, who at last arrives. 
While yet embracing each other and avow- 
ing their love, Araquil’s father, Runigio, 
comes upon the scene. He is overjoyed to 
find that his son has come back unharmed. 
Both Araquil and Anita implore the father to 

his blessing for their union. Runigio 


would degrade himself 


that she has murdered Zuccaraga and receives 
her reward. Both take a solemn oath never 
to reveal the dreadful secret. Araquil is 
brought in wounded; he repels Anita, who 
cannot explain to him how she received the 
money. Runigio comes and brings the news 
of the Carlist leader's death, Ramon adding 
that he has been murdered. The terrible 
truth dawns upon Araquil, who, with an out- 
cry of horror, falls down dead. Anita there- 
upon goes mad. 

It would be impossible to crowd more 
blood-and horror scenes into such short space 
as the librettists, Messrs. Claretic and Cain, 
have done. Massenet’s music is brutal to the 
last degree. In fact, there is very little music. 
At the opening of the first act we hear noth- 
ing but the deafening roar of the cannon, the 
roll of drums on the stage and in the orches- 
tra, and trumpet signals. The soldiers’ 
chorus, the only chorus in the opera, is 
utterly bare of any trace of melody. It is 
built upon but two chords, the tonic and 


dominant of D major, thus producing hope- 
less monotony. The absence of form is 
painfully conspicuous throughout the whole 
work, The instrumentation is noisy and 
devoid of color. The lowest instruments— 
double bassoon, double bass and tuba—are em- 
ployed in their lowest registers to such an ex- 
tent, that the ear after a while loses the 
faculty of perceiving the difference between 
the tones. 

In spite of the positive repulsion this work 
has called forth in me, I cannot be blind toa 
few beautiful passages. The introduction to 
the first act is very energetic and effective, 
but it lasts only fourteen measures. The 
duet between Anita and Araquil, ‘Je ne 
pensais qu’ a toi,’’ is a sustained, passionate 
melody. In Anita’s wild appeal, ‘Ah, 
Mariez donc son ceur avie mon ceur,”’ 
Massenet is at his best. In the trio, he works 
up his beautiful theme toa grand climax ; but, 
like the prelude, this passage is too short. 
Everything else in the first act is noise and 
confusion. The nocturne is exquisitely tender 
and poetic. The melody is sustained beauti- 
fully throughout, and thus this is the best 
number of the opera. The instrumentation 
is masterly. Massenet has exhibited a rare 
technical skill by building this entire piece on 
an organ point (F), while the celli constantly 
repeat the same figuration—the incomplete 
chord of F (f, c). Bevignani deserves much 
credit for the excellent interpretation he gave 
of it. In this nocturne he also, very wisely, 
has disregarded a cut indicated in the 
score. In the second act there is not a re- 
deeming feature. 

Mlle. Calvé was very realistic, but I prefer 
her infinitely in Thomas’s Hamlet, uninter- 
esting as the opera is. She made the charac- 
ter of Anita what the composer had intended 
it should be, and that is altogether too realistic 
and brutal to be beautiful. I could not help 
admiring her intense acting and wonderful 
conception of the character; yet it gave me 
no unmixed delight. A work of art should 
lift us up, ennoble us. It should not repre- 
sent the prosaic occurrences of everyday life, 
much less sensational and _ blood-curdling in- 
cidents. Calvé proved again that she is 
a great artist by refraining from all screaming, 
although the score not only affords her plenty 
of opportunity to do so, but throws the 
temptation right in her way. 


ST. PETERSBURG 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


ARCHDUCHESS OLGA BEHAVED WITH GREAT 
DECORUM AT HER CHRISTENING—EMPRESS 
ALEXANDRA'S BEAUTIFUL RECEPTION 
ROBE—A BAZAR TO BE HELD IN THE 
WINTER PALACE OF THE CZAR, AT 
WHICH, IT IS RUMORED, THERE 
WILL BE A TRIUMPHAL ARC, 
COMPOSED OF PARMA VIO- 

LETS AND WHITE 
HEATHER 


very brilliant just now; balls 
and soirées are announced from 
all sides, and we are for once 
in a way, enjoying life in a 
kind of cloudless atmosphere, 
behind which the disappointment caused by 
the Imperial Baby belonging to the wrong 
sex remains in hiding. 

The christening was a very grand affair 
indeed, and took place at Tsarkée Selo in the 
magnificent Chapel of the Palace. I will 
not attempt to describe the magnificence of 
the decorations of the altar and of the aisle, 
nor will I speak of the gorgeous toilettes worn 
by the fair ladies present. Let it suffice to 
mention that everything was magnificent, and 
that the august infant behaved with remarka- 
ble decorum! It is a wonderful fact that it 
did not even cry out when the chief god- 
mother, Dowager Empress Dagmar, placed 
about its fat little neck the Grand-Cordon of 
the Order of Sainte Catherine—a ceremony 
usual where newly-born Grand Duchesses are 
concerned. I may also mention that the 
other godmothers of Baby Olga are the Queen 
of Denmark, the Queen of England, the 
Queen of Greece, the Empress Frederick of 
Germany, and that her godfathers are the 
King of Denmark, and the Grand Duke 
Vladimir, also the Grand Duke of Hesse, who 
is what is called honorary godfather. 
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In the afternoon the Grand Dukes a, 
Grand Duchesses drove to the palace in ore, 
to offer their congratulations to the yo ung 
mother. Empress Alexandra looked her be 
as she lay back on lace cushions, in her «. 
quisitely-furnished private apartment, her ij 
eyes full of languor, and her delicate feature, 
showing in their rosy paleness against the pink 
satin linings of her pillows. She wore a 
perb robe entirely made of priceless lace oy 
faint pink silk, and on the magnificent cove. 
let thrown over her feet lay some admirajjp 
pink and white camelias, which her stil » 

The day selected for the cheletening bale ng 
the anniversary of the Imperial couple's my. 
riage and also the birthday of the Doway 
Empress, a family dinner was given by th 
Czar in the evening, to which all the men. 
bers of the Romanoff House at the m ment 
in Russia were invited. 

The young Czarina has shown extrem 
good sense, and won golden opinions for be. 
self, by insisting upon nursing her baby, 
is probably the first time that such a thing 
taken place since there have existed such hi : 
and mighty personages as Russian empress; 
but the Queen of England, the Empress Fred. 
erick of Germany, the Queen of Italy inj 
the Crown Princess of Denmark, not to me. 
tion several other royal and imperial princese, 
have considered it a point of honor to nung 
all their little olive branches. Of cours, in 
many cases, the physicians called to the bei- 
side of young mothers of high estate airig 
that the child shall be nourished by 4 we 
nurse, but that is only in the case when some 
hereditary disease may be communicated by 
the mother, and when it is therefore believed 
advisable to bring up the infant on pure ai 
more healthy food, and it is utterly ludicrous, 
were it not so touching, to see the trot 
which the princes of science take to secura 
really reliable wet nurse, both physically and 
morally! However, everyone seems 
lighted that the Czarina should have uni 
taken the nursing of her tiny darling here 
so tout est bien qui finit bien. 

We are all looking forward to the gai 
and magnificent bazaar to be held at theenl 
of December at the Winter Palace, by specil 
permission of the Czar. This bazaar is under 
the immediate patronage of the Emprs 
Alexandra Feédorowna, and bids fair to ka 
occasion of much moment. The boothsvil 
be resplendent with every possible kini of 
objets de luxe, the flowers being especily 
abundant and superb. Orders galore ue 
been sent to Nice for mimosas, cama, 
roses, orchids, lilac, orange and lemon tit 
soms, as well as for verdure and palm: al 
all manner of other exotics, including wa 
loads of violets, both dark and light in col, 
The sight will certainly be worth looking#, 
for Muscovites are celebrated for their |ort0f 
flowers and for their taste in arranging then, 
and I, for one, would not miss this féte ‘or 
a good deal. A triumphal arc, compl 
entirely of Parma violets and white hezix, 
is already much talked about, and ssa 
booth which will be, I am told, mai of 
green ferns, tender and dainty, and of m0 
rosebuds, scarlet, white and pink, titi” 
gether by means of broad silver and jisk 
streamers. 

One of the presents sent to the little 41 
duchess Olga is a cradle counterpane ot ## 
pure, made by the slender fingers of or ® 
the Ladies of the Palace, and embroieté 
over the lace with palest silks in a desi 
seaweed, so fine and so flimsy that it |ois, 
in its web-like daintiness, like a colored i" 
work of spun glass. It is lined with sex 
pink and bordered with flounces of guj 
intermingled with silken pompons. Maj 
fair reader of Vogue might wish to imi 
this charming bit of needlework, and tht! 
why I mention it here. Ven 

St. Petersburg, December, 1895. 
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Recinatp: ‘*Have you observed » 
spruce Arnold is looking since he has si 
drinking ?”” 


Percy: ‘* Yes; I understand he has## 
the gold cure.”’ 
Recinatp: ‘*Indeed! And to wit® 


” 


stitution does he owe this change? 
Percy: ‘*Why, he married Sto 
Bond’s widow.”” 
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hast HOW SHE FRAMES HER FACE 
(SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 445. ) 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS 


“THE BROOKLYN WOMAN'S CLUB 


N talking of club affairs, it is well not to 

I forget the great city across the East 

River, which has always taken such a 
lead in matters religious, educational and 
philanthropic. The Brooklyn Woman's 
Club was one of the first organized, and it 
has weathered the storms of experiment, and 
grown in strength through more than twenty- 
five years. 

During that time, as one or the other need 
or question of the day has arisen, the society 
has striven to give it some practical solution. 
In 1871 the establishment of a suitable 
boarding house, where self-supporting women 
might have the protection of a home, and at 
the same time feel no interference with their 
independence, was the work which was taken 
in hand. 

A Business Women’s Union was formed, 
and when the Home was established, it was 
turned over to a board of trustees. So wisely 
had it been founded that it has yearly grown 
in prosperity, and has been of inestimable 
value to thousands of women who earn their 
daily bread. When the International Prison 
Conference was held in London, representa- 
tives were sent there to study and observe. 
The resu!t was that the club used its influence 
for the establishment of the State Charities 
Aid Association in King’s County. The es- 
tablishment of training schools for nurses, and 
of cooking schools, were other practical forms 
of ameliorating the condition of the sick and 
the poor, to which all energies were bent. 
Growing out of discussion as to the education 
of young children, a training school for 
kindergarteners was started, and a free 
Kindergarten maintained long before 
the present interest in the subject, 
and before the Free Kindergarten Association 
had brought such delightful school hours 
within reach of the children of the poor. 
During the past year every effort has been 
made for the appointment of women on the 
Boare of Education, and for the intelligent 
reformation of many of the evils of the public 
school system. 

‘*These be serious matters,’’ but amid 
them the club has not lost sight of the pleas- 
ures of social intercourse, and the interests of 
music and literature. The monthly meetings 
are opened by a social luncheon, and often some 
entertainment follows. With greater breadth 
than most women’s clubs, they do not enjoy 
these good things alone, but have frequent 
receptions, at which men and women alike 
are welcome guests. A very beautiful vol- 
ume, edited by Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, was 
published some months ago, as a brief record 
of the literary life of the club. Olive Thorne 
Miller, Christine Chaplin Brush, Anne Shel- 
don Coombs and ethers had contributed to 
make it attractive. A question which will 
be agitated in the near future is the building 
of a clubhouse which can be a permanent 
home. The membership being limited to 
two hundred, it would seem that this might 
be a serious undertaking ; but with the past 
record for surmounting difficulties, this, too, 
will probably be easily accomplished. Mrs. 
Helen H. Backus is the President, and the 
other officers for the year are Mrs. Mariana 
W. Chapman, Mrs. M. Louise Catlin, Mrs. 
Clementina S. Wing, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Por- 
ter and Mrs. Grace L, Thallon. 


PHILANTHROPY SERIES 


“ He Orthopedic Hospital! What 
does orthopedic mean, do you 


suppose ?’’ has been the remark 
made by many ladies, as they ascended the 
stairway of the Academy of Design during the 
recent Portrait Exhibition, which was held 
for the benefit of this charity. To enlighten 
those who have not consulted their diction- 
aries, it may be said that the word means 
simply deformed. 

A hospital for crippled and deformed chil- 
dren does not suggest a particularly cheerful 
or pleasant place, but there is something so 
bright and sunny about the big wards, the 
children seem so happy and well nourished, 
that one loses sight of the sadness of their 
maimed lives. 

From the entrance door the building is a 
living contradiction of the strange text, which 


forbids the kingdom of heaven to the rich 
man. The names of the Roosevelts, the 
Vanderbilts, and the Sloanes, who in their 
liberality aided the foundation of the institu- 
tion, are honored with simple tablets in the 
hallway. A beautiful stained-glass window 
in the reception-room was erected to the 
memory of Mrs. James K. Gracie, by those 
who shared her work for the little sufferers. 
In fact, all over the house one is reminded 
not so much of the power of money, as of its 
power for good, and how wisely it is used by 
many in whose hands it has been placed. The 
ladies of the Board of Supervisors are untiring 
in devistng means for the improvement or 
pleasure of the little inmates. 

There is a big sunny play-room at the top 
of the house where all the children who are 
able to be out of bed are gathered. Through 
the kindness of Mrs. Alfred Roosevelt a 
teacher is engaged, and here school is held 
every morning. These hours are of the 
greatest advantage, not only in passing the 
wearisome time of captivity, but in inculca- 
ting regular habits, so that the hospital time 
is not one of wasted idleness. It is a strange 
class—little hunchbacks with their old faces, 
girls on crutches, and boys bandaged into 
queer apparatus for straightening their de- 
formed limbs. But their faces look bright 
and intelligent, despite the sad look in the 
eyes that comes to children who have suffered. 
In the afternoon the playroom is a scene of 
recreations of all kinds. There is a piano to 
play on, and books, games and puzzles galore, 
a nurse is always in attendance to see that no 
one becomes over-tired, watching that there is 
fair play, and taking an interest in the chil- 
dren’s desires and plans, from building up 
the little ones’ block houses to encouraging 
the girls in the neat sewing which they vie 
with each other in doing. Even on Sunday, 
the day devoted to one’s own church and 
family, the children are not forgotten, Mrs. 
Logan Murray and her daughters holding 
an informal Sunday-school, the singing of 
hymns and the easy Bible lessons marking the 
day as one apart from the six others of the 
week which are all so much alike. Through 
the kindness of friends, money is provided 
for an occasional ride in the Park on sunny 
days, and during the heat of August all the 
little patients are moved out to the Convales- 
cent Home, at Summit, N. J., where they 
have all the benefits of country milk and 
air. 

All this alleviates the conditions of these 
poor children, doomed, so many of them, 
despite all that science and surgery can accom- 
plish, to years of suffering and even to life-long 
misery. One bright-looking little boy, lying 
in bed, caressed the matron’s hand as she 
passed him, and to my inquiries, she said, 
‘© Yes, Jimmy is a great pet; he has been 
here for two years with the trouble in his 
hip.’’ The little fellow looked cheerful and 
happy enough, but just think of the martyr- 
dom of having to lie in bed with one’s leg in 
a brace for two years! It was good news to 
hear that the doctor’s treatment had been 
successful, and that Jimmy would soon be 
able to go about on crutches. All the braces 
and appliances used for straightening the poor 
little limbs and backs are made in the 
workshop on the premises, under the exact 
directions of the surgeons in charge. The 
workmen are experienced mechanics, who 
have made their branch of the hospital work 
one which has been used as a model for other 
orthopedic institutions both here and abroad. 

Despite all that has been done, there is 
such a demand for more free beds, and larger 
facilities for usefulness, that those interested 
in the well being of the hospital feel that they 
have only laid the foundation as yet. 

The president of the Board of Supervisors 
is Miss Roosevelt ; vice-presidents, Mrs. C, 
B. Alexander and Miss Whitney. Among 
the members are Mrs. James A. Burden, 
Mrs, Edmund Baylies, Mrs. A. Cass Can- 
field, Mrs. M. Dwight Collins, Mrs. R 
Fulton Cutting, Mrs. Charles de Rham, Jr. ; 
Mrs. Gasper Griswold, Mrs. J. Hooker 
Hammersley, Mrs. E. S. Hamilton, Mrs. 
Adolf Ladenburg, Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, 
Mrs. Roland Redmond, Mrs. Douglas Rob- 
inson, Mrs. William Robison, Mrs. William 
D. Sloane, Mrs. Marion Story, Mrs. John 
Hobart Warren, Mrs. H. Walter Webb. 
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BONBONNIERES 


(From §0 cts. up to $75. ) 


N bonbonnieres, confectioners are showing 
greater, and, we may add, more costly 
varieties than ever before. They are 

purchased full of the best candies, and are 
afterward used for different purposes. Hand- 
painted bonbonnieéres of satin, decorated with 
lace and satin ribbon bows, mingled with 
ostrich tips, are from $40 to $75, the piece 
of lace, when detached from the cover, turning 
out to be a dainty lace handkerchief or collar- 
ette. These confections are for rich people, 
and one of them makes a costly present. A 
charming bonbonniére, intended for a jewel 
case, is a box, six inches square, of silver, 
covered with white enamel, and lined with 
tufted, pale pink velvet. The price, without 
candies, is $11. Porcelain boxes of different 
sizes, and in different shapes, from the little 
heart-shaped or round bonbonniére, painted 
in Dresden bouquets, to the eight-inch square 
jewel box of royal Worcester, cost from 50 
cents up to $18, without filling. Many per- 
sons buy, at China shops, small and dainty 
boxes, cups or low vases of porcelain, and have 
them filled with candies, and tied up with 
ribbons by the confectioners. Work baskets 
of fancy straw, in different colors, lined with 
satin to match, and decorated with great 


satin bows, and tufts of feathers or 
flowers on the top, are handsome and 
useful gifts, for when the candy has 


been taken out the work basket remains, and 
the satin ribbons and feathers or fine French 
flowers do duty as trimmings for straw or leg- 
horn hats, later in the season. These baskets 
cost from $10 to $25. Satin boxes, hand- 
painted, with floral designs, are favorite bon- 
bonnieéres, costing from $5 to $15. They are 
used for gloves or handkerchiefs afterward, 
and are frequently decorated to order. 

There are an immense number of small 
bonbonniéres, very pretty and graceful, and 
not expensive, as, for instance, mortar boards 
(college caps), of satin, with long tassels, and 
little bags on the under side for candy. They 
are covered with satin, in pale colors or in 
any college colors, and cost $1.35. There 
are little colored satin boxes, with a butterfly 
poised on the outside, for 50 cents ; Christ- 
mas pies, divided in sections, each section 
forming a wedge-shaped box, for $2; opera- 
glass bags, of brocade, satin or velvet, for 
$4 ; little satin poke bonnets, for 75 cents ; 
and many comic and grotesque trifles, very 
suitable for Christmas-tree adornment. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR’ CHILDREN 
fr". [( From 50 cents up to $22. ) 


The dolls this season for the little mothers 
are furnished, if desired, with trousseaux, 
made as elaborately and carefully as those of a 
débutante. Dolly’s underwear, hoisery, gloves, 
fans, handkerchiefs, slippers, must be all 
there, as well as her bath-robe, tub and 
sponges, and yet, one is glad that the doll of 
olden times, so faithfully loved and cherished, 
so often provided with new heads, and so 
elaborately sewed for, still exists, and ‘*can 
again become the joy and delight of its little 
mother.”’ A pretty doll, called The Amer- 
ican Beauty, appears this year in sizes from 
thirteen inches up to thirty-six inches. It has 
a bisque head, with long curling wig and mov- 
ing eyes, and 1s dressed in one garment with 
silk socks and leather slippers. The prices 
are from $2 to $12. Little jointed dolls, 
with bisque heads, long hair, and shoes and 
stockings, in sizes from ten inches and a half 
to twenty inches and a half, may be bought 
from 25 cents up to $1. Another, called 
The Favorite, has long curling hair, open 
mouth showing teeth, and costs $1.65, for 
the twelve-inch size, rising gradually in price 
to the thirty-one inch size, which is $8. 
Washable, indestructible dolls, with muslin 
bodies, suitable for small children, are from 
50 cents up to $1. Dolls’ heads, with mov- 
ing eyes and long hair, cost from $1.50 to 
$3.50. Dolls bodies’ with kid arms and 
hands, are from 50 cents up to $2.50. 
Dressed dolls, suitable for doll-houses, in dif- 
ferent costumes, such as housekeepers, chil- 
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dren, nurses, waiters, cooks, as well as ladie, 
and gentlemen, cost from 12 cents up to §, 
cents. Sets of furniture for doll-houses con, 
from 25 cents up to $4, doll-house outty, 
comprising lamps, chandeliers, pictures, . locks 
vases, bird-cages, mantels, etc., range | 
price from 10 cents up to go cents. 

For little girls there are wooden laundr 
sets comprising wash-benches, tubs, wash. 
boards, clothespins, from $1 up to $3; «aj 
irons with detachable handles, 35 cents each: 
and clothes horses for 50 cents. 

Girl’s sleighs set on high runners with wu. 
holstered backs sides and seats, and handsome); 
painted on the outside are $6, when uphg. 
stered in crétonne, and from $10 to §), 
when in silk plush. Girls’ tables in white 
enamel, square-shaped, are $1.50 3 in oak, 
round-shaped, the same price; with exten. 
tion, $2.50. Children’s white enamele; 
chairs are $1; when with rockers, $1.2; 
Pretty rattan armchairs are $4.50. Doll; 
chairs are shown in every variety from 19 
cents up to 75 cents. Doll’s white-enamele; 
bedsteads are from $1.25 to $1.75, according 
to size; in oak, are from $2 to $3.50 and in 
brass from $2.50 to $3.50. There are doll 
white-enameled and oak bureaux, with mir. 
rors, for from $1.75 to $5, and oak, wit! 
marble slab and several drawers large enoug) 
to contain dolly’s wardrobe, for $10. There 
are games of all kinds, too numerous to men- 
tion, little writing desks of leather mounted 
in silver for $2, portfolios for 75 cents ani 
$1. Work-boxes completely furnished for 
from 75 cents to $1.50, dolls’ trunks, coy- 
ered with canvas, with tray, and place for ha‘; 
and bonnets, for $1.75 and $2, paper-covered, 
for $1, and wooden trunks from $1.75 to $2 
An odd device consists of open willow 
baskets of different sizes fitted high, with 
an assortment of toys such as sand-molds, 
reins, boats, jumping-ropes, games, etc., for 
from $1.50 to $3. For boys, there are 
watches with chains, which are perfect time- 
keepers, for $1.50; air rifles, $2 ; toy tele. 
phones, complete, with two hundred feet of 
wire, for $1; Indian clubs of maple, for 50 
cents a pair, % lb. weight, up to $1.50 for 
5 lb. weight; sleds, called Flexible Flyers, 
a new invention in coasters, with patent steer- 
ing-gear made of steel, for from $2.25 upt 
$5; electric railroads, from $7.50 up to $22; 
beautiful magic-lanterns for $30, and man; 
other delightful things, showing how wel 
the wants of the small boy are cared for. 

For Christmas trees, many charming orn:- 
ments are shown, which are put awav from 
year to year and brought out on occasion, 
Among these are glass balls and eggs, silvered, 
gilded or colored, for 25 cents per dozen, in 
box ; glass bells, silvered and colored, for 40 
cents per dozen, and crystal glass icicles for 
35 cents per dozen. Long garlands of cd- 
ored glass balls, to string from branch to 
branch, cost 25 cents the string ; silver, gold 
and frosted mosses are all 10 cents per skein; 
cornucopias are from 15 cents to $1.50 per 
doz., and there are numberless small thing: 
such as banjos, drums, violins, peacocks, fis, 
turtles, oranges, baskets, pails, watering- pots, 
clocks, birds, jockey-caps and so on, all fur- 
nished with wires to hang them by, and from 
5 cents up to 80 cents each. Candles of best 
quality in blue, red, yellow, green and pink, 
and in boxes holding from twenty-four t 
forty-eight dozen, may be had for 25 cents per 
doz. Mottoes, containing paper hats and 
caps are 10 cents per doz., others, in which 
are found toys, jewelry, musical instrument:, 
etc., are from 25 cents up to $2.50 per doz, 


FOR THE FRIEND'S SAKE 


Dasuaway : **Can’t ycu arrange to come 
around to-night and call on Miss Palisade 
with me ?”’ 

CieverTon (doubtfully): **Do you think 
she will be glad to see me ?”’ 

Dasnaway (earnestly): ‘I know she 
will, old man. She has a friend visiting 
her.”’ 


DEEPLY 


** Never become interested in bicycle riding, 
did you?” 

**Oh, yes. I was nearly run over yester- 
day.” 


Dollars and scents—Jacqueminots. 
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Fig. 1882—Evening reception gown, in rich 
brocade, the field in changeable old rose and 
silver gray, strewn with a simple azalia, shad- 
ing from pink to white satin, with palest 
green foliage. A princess model, all the seams 
defined with narrow pearl lace, and skirt 
draped to the back, with large wheel bow on 
the right, in pink velvet. Décolletage off the 
shoulders; pink velvet sleeves; jabots of lace 
in front, the ends draped to centre of bust and 
caught there and on the shoulders with green 
orchids, 

Fig. 1931— Matron’s dinner gown, of mauve 
moiré velvet for skirt, and bishop's velvet tor 
bodice, which is round and slightly blouse, 


Elaborately trimmed décolleté bertha, ounces 
of Venice point over mauve lisse ruffles, with 
superb diamond stomacher. T wo Venice point 
panels taper to waist on the front of untrimmed 
train skirt. 

Fig. 1893—First ball gown. Skirt of white 
satin, with loose, flowing overdress of white 
lisse, having exquisite hand work on the bot- 
tom, carrying out Louis xv1. design, in yellow 
lace and silver bordering. Décolleté bodice 
of white satin, girdled with silver, and draped 
low with white lisse and lace-work. White 
satin bracelets to lisse elbow puff, run up into 
an almost tight sleeve, finished by white satin 
bow ; loops of white satin ribbon on the 
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shoulders. 

Fig. 1883—Dancing-class frock ot chiré 
grenadine, straw-color ground, with foliage 
and blue star flowers, made over pale blue silk. 
Full loose skirt of grenadine. Décolletage 
below the shoulders, bordered by band of 
Canada sable. Bébé bodice, single puff elbow 
sleeves. Pale blue tulle bretelles drape the 
tront and back, caught on each side of the neck 
with double green velvet bows and Strass 
buckles, and fastened to the waist by a knot of 
velvet and buckles, the tulle ending in flufty 
tabs, continued round the waist in puffings. 

Fig. 1894— Matron’s regal opera cloak, built 
of pale chocolate satin, brocaded in white and 


1881 


gold. Royal blue velvet yoke, drooping over 
the shoulders, fastened by two antique paste 
buttons Pale rose velvet lining, and white 
tox trimmings, 

Fig. 1881—Débutantes gown of white 
mousseline de soie over white peau de soie, 
Skirt full and hangs apart, with appliqué 
points of lace and embroidery falling over 
lace quilling on the bottom of silk ski. 
Slightly draped bodice girdled in gold. Square 
lace empiécement embroicered in Van Dyke 
points, fitting the décolletage, the points 
draped to bodice and sleeves with small pink 
roses. Scarfs of mousseline drape the arms to 
elbow, finished by rose bracelets. 
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DOMESTIC PETS 


THE FASHIONABLE DOG-——A NEW VARIETY OF 
CAT 


Ousehold pets, it appears, are every day 
H becoming more subjected, in so far 
as race and kind are concerned, to 

the whim and fashion of the moment, To 
begin with, among the canine race, we find 
that the pug, the spitz, the terrier, the black- 
and-tan, the mastiff, the St. Bernard, the 
Newfoundland, etc., etc., have all gone out 
of style—nay even the poodle has been rele- 
gated to semi-oblivion! This is sad but true, 
and now a fashion leader would not be seen, 
either in Paris, London, Vienna, or Peters- 
burg, accompanied by one of these favorites of 
days gone by. There are only two breeds 
of dogs that are permissible as pets this win- 
ter, and very unfortunately, they are both ex- 
tremely rare and frightfully expensive—so 
much so, indeed, that the dog fanciers of great 
European cities are at a loss how to procure 
them in sufficient numbers to meet the de- 


mands which assail them on all sides. These 
two species so privileged at the present 
moment are the absolutely thoroughbred 


‘*Dane,”’ of gigantic size and formidable 
appearance, and the so-called shaggy ‘* Nor- 
vegian,’’ an animal endowed, it is asserted, 
with an amount of intelligence altogether un- 
surpassed by any other breed. 

Queen Victoria is responsible for the craze 


which has so suddenly arisen for Norve- 
gians, for, having been presented with two 
remarkable specimens of these wonderful 


quadrupeds by her favorite daughter, Princess 
‘¢ Bee ’’ of Battenberg, she has made so much 
of them that all her dutiful women subjects 
are eager to follow suite by parading about 
at least one Norvegian Lulu, as they are 
called. As I remarked above, the demand 
for these extraordinarily intelligent doggies, 
sponsored by Her Most Gracious Majesty, is 
so enormous that the dealers are tearing their 
hair in despair at not being able to satisfy the 
frantic desires of their noble clients. They 
have tried, but without the slightest success, 
to travesty some other aad analogous bow- 
wows into bona-fide *‘ Lulus,’’ but this emi- 
nently praiseworthy thoughtfulness on their 
part having been directly detected and severely 
blamed, they are now in the very depths of 
humiliation, and have sent emissaries all over 
Norway, with a view of attempting to re- 
trieve their past errors by procuring the genu- 
ine article, at whatever figure it may be. 
Alas! alas! for these well-meaning in- 
dividuals. The Norvegian Lulus are not to 
be procured as swiftly as might be imagined, 
and it is to be feared that, by the time they 
have been raised and bred in sufficient quan- 


an animal which will always command a big 
price, were it only for its fidelity to its owner 
and for its extremely ferocious aspect. Women 
are so fond of playing the Omphale to some 
awe-inspiring Hercules, either canine or other- 
wise, that one may be sure that a Dane as big 
as a donkey or a six-months-old calf, will be 
ever most welcometothem. Just now, how- 
ever, they are lowering the innate dignity of 
these imperial and imperious-looking beasts 
by adorning them in the most ridiculous fash- 
ion with ribbons and silver bells, and other 
such nicknackery, which, if I may be per- 
mitted to say so, fit them as well as would a 
pair of cuffs a wild boar ! 

The Dowager Empress of Russia’s cele- 
brated Danes wear no ornaments of this kind, 
but about their bull-like necks simply broad 
and exceedingly heavy, solid silver curb chains. 
This is probably considered infinitely too plain 
a decoration by those good ladies who manage 
to spoil the best efforts of nature by applying 
to them decorative ideas of theirown. Some 
days ago a London woman of fashion aroused 
the positive amazement of all who saw her 
by promenading in the park followed closely 
by a magnificent Danish dog, about whose 
neck was attached a Louis xvi. frill of pink 
chiffon and blue moiré satin, sparkling with 
paillettes. Poor thing, it was pitiful to 
witness the evident shame-facedness with 
which it mildly accepted its disgrace, for the 
beautiful head was held down, and the sleek 
tail drooped dismally as it ambled along, oc- 
casionally shaking itself contemptuously to 
get rid of so ludicrous a boa! Can human 
imbecility go any further? I hardly think so, 
and it grieves me to think how sadly wasted 
is so superb an animal on so senseless a woman. 

A new cat has made its appearance in Eu- 
ropean salons, and bids fair to dislodge the once 
so much admired Angora and Persian, not by 
its beauty, to be sure, but by its quaintness and 
its originality. It is difficult to say whence 
the success of the lately imported kitty arises ; 
perhaps the war between Japan and China 
has something to do with it, or else M. Loti, 
the eminent naval-academician, is responsible 
for it, as his charming little story, entitled 
Moumoutte Chinoise, has for the heroine 
just such a yellow and emaciated cat as those 
which are now being brought in quantities 
from Japan and China for the delectation 
of Parisian élégantes. Be it as it may, the 
Oriental pussy is all the rage, and, if the 
truth be told, very undeservedly so. First 
of all, it is anything but nice to look at, 
and then its shyness, its snake-like move- 
ments and short, rough fur, coupled with the 
Mongolian shape of its yellow eyes, are deci- 
dedly against it. To me it is a very displeas- 
ing specimen of the feline race, but I daresay 
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tities the fad will have passed, and the dis- 
appointed dealers will find themselves with a 
great many superfluous canine Norvegians 
on their hands, which, although they will have 
be-n made to order, will nevertheless be a 
drug on the market, unless one can establish 
for them a sort of misfit shop where less 
fashionable people may procure them at low 
rates. 

Not so, however, with the true, purely- 
bred, haughty and imposing Dane, for this is 
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that this fact will not prevent enormous sums 
from being spent for the purchase of so ex- 
tremely chic a pet. 

I am myself devoted to animals, but the 
excesses of luxury displayed on so many of 
them nowadays, by their owners, falls very 
little short, in my mind at least, of downright 
idiocy! Fancy a dog having a bed of pale 
blue enamel, with blue satin mattresses, lace- 
bordered pillows and sheets of sheerest batiste 
embroidered with its monogram, while a valet 


is engaged to attend to all its needs, including 
feeding it with chocolate, chicken-mince and 
mulled claret. This is, nevertheless, the case 
with a dog of my acquaintance, and I also 
know quite intimately a cat which reposes at 
night in a gold filagree basket, lined with 
eiderdown and pink velvet, and which pos- 
sesses a collar of pure gold studded with dia- 
monds and pearls of the most expensive kind! 
And now it is winter, and there are millions 
of poor little children starving, clotheless, or 





come when called, running together like q 
little team, and will follow us about the 
grounds and garden for an hour or more, 
trotting with us, and if we stop, they sit down 
and wait for us to go on again, watching ys 
expectantly all the time. 

If I am away for a few hours they run to 
me as soon as they hear my voice (which the 
recognize wherever they hear it), and purr 
boisterously when I lift them to their favorite 


position, one on each shoulder, a position they 
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nearly so, and who cry at all hours of the day 
and night because they are cold and miserable 
and uncared for; would to heaven that they 
all were rare species of animals, for then they 
would not only enjoy every comfort, but also 
untold luxuries, and there would be no fear 
of their dying of frost-bite or hunger. 

I do not mean to moralize, so I will, as a 
conclusion, state, in the interest of New York 
élégantes who own very much indulged pets, 
that it is proper for dogs this season to wear 
fur-lined coats trimmed with silver galloons, 
and further enhanced by the monogram of 
their respective mistresses embroidered in 
jewels on one corner thereof, Cats are ex- 
pecting, I daresay, in guise of Christmas pres- 
ents, the novel and somewhat expensive 
collier Duchesse, invented by a great lover 
of our little household tigers, and which con- 
sist of a double ruche of accordion-plaited 
mousseline-de-soie, supported by another 
double ruching of stiffish ribbon, and held 
together in the middle, by a snake made of 
gold, flexible and beautifully chased, the 
emerald eyes of which are supposed to match 
perfectly those of its wearer. 

Marquise de Sourdy. 


Dear Vogue : 

I am sending you a portrait of our coal- 
black kittens, and am sorry that I cannot 
trace their ancestry back further than Sally, 
their mother, although I am sure their father, 
as well as their other ancestors, was of good 
stock, for Polly and Molly, indeed, are thor- 
oughbreds. They haven’t a white hair on 
them, which, I am told, is very uncommon, 
and a sign of excellent breeding. They are 
the most affectionate and gentle little crea- 
tures imaginable, one member of the family 
insisting for a long time that ‘‘they had no 
claws,’’ as he could not find them. They 
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retain while I carry them up or down stairs 
and all over the house. They sleep on my 
bed, each one in the spot she selected when 
first assigned to the honor of sleeping on a bed, 
and never by any chance does either get con- 
fused as to the exact location of the spot. | 
carry them up when I goto bed, deposit them, 
and there they stay until I am dressed to go 
down in the morning. 

They answer when spoken to, and _near|; 
always salute us (when they come in from out 
of doors) in a peculiar tone of voice which 
one must hear to appreciate—it is not a cry, of 
a meow, but sort of a cluck. 

They follow me about the house with the 
greatest devotion, and if a visitor is shown into 
the parlor they invariably accompany me to 
the room and seat themselves side by side, 
where they can, and do, gaze at the caller 
with solemn-eyed interest, a proceeding which 
proves very distracting to the visitor, as the 
conversation is liberally interspersed with ex- 
clamatious of **why, what cute kittens!’ 
*¢why I never saw anything socunning.’’ S 


In this department there will shortly be 
published a biographical sketch and _ portrait 
of Rory O’More, a fine Pennsylvania tiger 
puss, and the photographs of three trick kit- 
ties that hail from Boston. 


Cuotty: ‘*Aw, this is the institution 
for simple-minded people, is it not ?”’ 

Janitor (gruffy): ‘* Yes; but you have 
got to be committed before you can live 
here.”’ 


NOT IN HIS CASE 


Miss Bonpstocx: ‘‘ Do you believe mar- 
riage is a failure ?”’ 

Lorp Barrenacres: ‘No, indeed. Celi- 
bacy is a failure in my case.”’ 
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THE ENGLISH RAILWAY 
DOG—HELP 


Early every intelligent child has had 
N his youthful imagination fired by 
some picture of a noble St. Bernard 
dog bounding through thickly whirling snow 
to the help of the poor unfortunate who has 
lost his way in the terrible Alpine drifts and 
is being chilled to death. This is one of the 
finest phantasms that gets into a child’s 
mind. 

Help was a dog as noble as any of these. 
He was a beautiful collie, black and white, 
and marked in the most exquisite way, as 
will be seen from the print that accompanies 
this sketch. 

One day it entered the mind of John 
Climpson, passenger guard on the London, 
Brighton and South Coast Railway, in Eng- 
land, that this graceful dog could fill a higher 
réle in life than that of being merely a thing 
of beauty. Acting on this idea, he trained 
his dog to collect funds on the trains for the 
benefit of the Railway Servants’ Orphan 
Fund. He named the collie Help, and the 
rest of the dog’s days were devoted to the 
assistance of poor children who had been de- 
prived of their natural protector and provider. 

Help did no tricks. Around his silky 
neck was a silver collar, to which was at- 
tached a silver medal bearing this inscription: 
‘‘T am Help, the railway dog of England, 
and traveling agent for the orphans of railway- 
men who are killed on duty. My office is at 
55 Colebrooke Row, London, where sub- 
scriptions will be thankfully received and duly 
acknowledged.”’ 

‘‘Only this and nothing more.’’ But 
wouldn’t you have felt your hand moving 
mechanically toward your pocketbook if you 
had seen this beautiful dog bound toward you 
on a railroad platform, and with an upward 
glance from his pure, limped eyes, wait for 
you to read the message he could not speak 
for the orphans? Of course, if you could 
resist such dumb eloquence you don’t have to 
own up to it, although there must be some- 
thing wrong with you that can never be 
cured. 

Mo;t men did feel it, and contributions 
flowed in through Help’s missionary labors. 
For five years he collected about a thousand 
dollars a year forthe orphans. The money 
obtained through the noble Collie mantained 
several families of orphans. 

Help was taken from town to town 
throughout England to pursue his calling. 
He worked hard and faithfully. At- last he 
broke under it, and his quest had to be restricted 
to a few months in the year, and finally, 
like a worn veteran marked with scars, he 
was retired from all active service. 

It is pleasant to know that Help was well 
cared for in his declining years. He was 
taken to a house on the downs near Brighton. 
Age and infirmity gradually conquered the 
activity which had been so abundantly and so 
gracefully exercised. 

He knew the train on which Climpson was 
guard, and would gotoa point where he could 
see it pass. He would bark a sad but loving 
greeting as it whirled by. It seemed to be 
poor Help’s greatest pleasure in his declining 
days to creep forth and watch the train thun- 
i by on which he used to be so popular an 
official, 

There was something pathetic in Help’s 
Jeath. He must have felt his end was com- 
ing. He dragged himself feebly forth one 
evening to the point from which he used to 

ew his old train, and waited there for the 

ed sight. Whether death or the train 

first, is not known. They found Help 
re in the morning, facing the track, his 
| fallen to one side—dead. 


CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS 


KAISER AND THE FOES OF HIS POLITICAL 
HOUSEHOLD 


| is curious to note the changes in opin- 
ion which a few years may bring about. 

Not eight years have elapsed since 

am 11. succeeded his father as Emperor 
‘rmany, after the pathetic three months 

i marked the saddest and shortest reign 
times. All the world stood still then 
tch the young Prince, who was thought 





to have inherited so much more of his grand- 
father’s soldierly spirit than his father’s gen- 
tler nature, and no figure in Europe seemed 
so picturesque or so brilliant. 


THE EMPEROR'S INEFFECTUAL EFFORT TO 
SMOTHER SOCIALISM BY CONCESSION 


For twenty-five years previous to that time 
the principles of Socialism had been steadily 
gaining ground in the German Empire, aided, 
perhaps, by the very success of the opposite 
theories under Bismarck. Liebknecht, one of 
the Socialists of Germany, who published an 
article in one of our magazines last year, said 
that as Mephistopheles against his will was 
made to serve the cause of righteousness, so 
Bismarck, by the rigor ef his rule and the 
sternness of his methods, had helped on the 
cause he hated by creating in men’s minds a 
feeling of opposition and a desire for some- 
thing else. The young Kaiser seemed con- 
vinced at the beginning of his reign that it 
were wiser to remove grievances so far as pos- 
sible before resorting to force, and that the 
disease of Socialism could be cured by improv- 
ing the condition of the laboring classes. 
This cure he undertook, so energetically that, 
at least for a time, the spread of the contagion 
appeared to have been checked, and he was 
hailed as ‘*the workmen’s Emperor.’’ Old 
age pensions were granted to some classes of 
artisans, workmen were insured against acci- 
dents while at work, and these and other 
measures were carried through the legislature 
at the direct instigation and by the personal 
exertions of the Emperor. 

But this satisfaction could not be lasting, 
for what the workmen most wanted, i. e., 
better wages, shorter hours and state aid to the 
unemployed, were not within the power of the 
Kaiser to grant, and probably not within his 
calculations. The workmen again listened 
to the Social Democrats, and that party in- 
creased in power at a rapid rate, until at the 
Jast election nearly six hundred thousand 
votes were cast for its candidates. ‘The So- 
cial Democratic party is now the largest in the 
Empire, and with its allies includes nearly one- 
third of all the voters. 

The first three things which this party de- 
mands, are absolute freedom of the press, of 
meeting and of religion, and from these they 
proceed to universal suffrage, with equal rights 
for men and women, national education, 
measures to protect workmen, and the aboli- 
tion of the standingarmy. Of course they do 
not stop here, but these measures are to pre- 
pare the way for nationalization, or state 
ownership of land, the abolition of private 
property and the substitution of co-operation 
for wages. These are the principles advocated 
by Socialists everywhere, and in Germany the 
party seems to be working more soberly and 
conservatively toward its desired end than in 
France or England. 

The change in the attitude of the Emperor, 
however, has altered the face of affairs. He 
has, apparently, given up his policy of concili- 
ation, and has determined to use repressive 
measures. Whether he has been made ap- 
prehenstve by the continued growth of the 
party, in spite of his efforts to neutralize its 
influence among workmen, or whether the 
Socialists have had the temerity to introduce 
their teachings into the army, it is impossible 
to guess. When the Anti-Socialist bill was 
before the Reichstag last year, it was well 
known that the clause most imperatively ad- 
vocated by the Kaiser was the one forbidding 
any effort to spread Socialist principles in the 
army. William 11. is, first of all, a soldier, 
and believes in his army as he does in himself, 
and he cannot endure the possibility of disaf- 
fection in its ranks, caused by the conversion 
of soldiers to a belief in the abolition of 
standing armies, and an international court of 
arbitration to settle disputes hitherto referred 
to the ‘* arbitrement of war.”’ 


THE KAISER IN THE ROLE OF A PETTY PERSE- 
CUTOR 


Within the limits of the Constitution, the 
Emperor evidently has decided to use force, 
He was probably much irritated at the open 
disapprobation expressed by the Socialists for the 
c2lebration of the anniversary of Sedan, and he 
has allowed and encouraged the public prosecu- 
tors to take official cognizance of the mildest 
utterances of Democratic opinion, and to treat 


all criticism of his own words or acts as lése 
majesté. Within the last three months 
fifty-six persons have been convicted of lése 
majesté, including members of the Reichstag, 
journalits, and even comic singers, who have 
introduced allusions to the Kaiser into their 
songs. Some of these convictions arose from 
the alleged utterances of insulting remarks 
about the Kaiser, overheard by the police in 
the open street. Others were resulted from 
unfavorable comments in the public press, till 
one is reminded of the monarch who felt 
himself offended because written of as ‘* his 
Majesty’ instead of ‘* His Majesty.”’ It 
would be more sensible and effective to estab- 
lish a censorship of the press, and prevent the 
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publication of offensive criticisms, than to 
proceed in this sensitive fashion, 

The Social Democrats, who are principally 
from the artisan class, met in congress at 
Breslau last summer, and the advisability of 
withdrawing one plank from their platform 
was then discussed. Herr Bebel urged that 
the only way to carry out their reforms was 
by universal suffrage, and that their partv 
could never control enough votes without 
attracting to itself more of the peasantry. To 
do this, they must give up or postpone the strug- 
gle for nationalization of land, as that meus- 
ure ig most unpopular with the peasants, who 
are often small landholders, or tenants beyond 
eviction. By adopting some of the measures 
making for agricultural reforms, the Social 
Democrats could bridge over the abyss separat- 
ing them from the peasants. 

This proposition was argued against by the 
younger ‘* Scientific Socialists,’ who asserted 
that this would be making promises they 
could not keep, and that nothing could be 
done until after ruin had persuaded the peasant 
that the present order of society is funda- 
mentally wrong. The compromise was re- 
jected by a large majority, and the differences 
of opinion within the party were never more 
marked than at the close of this Congress. 

On 30 November a decree of the govern- 
ment dissolved all the central Committees and 
organizations of the Social Democratic Party 
in Berlin, and forbade their re-establishment. 
Nothing more unwise, from the standpoint of 
its own interests, could have been done by the 
government, for the decree has at once 















had the effect of healing all divisions within 
the party, of putting the guiding power back 
into the hands of its best men who are in 
Parliament, and of terminating the indecision 
and feebleness which so often result from too 
much discussion in Committees. Of course 
the measure has created wrath and alarm 
among the Social Democrats, but it has also 
gained them the sympathy of all liberal minds, 
and greatly strengthened them by making 
them more cautious and calm. Ideas can- 
not be guillotined or hanged, and it was 
not a Socialist, but an aristocrat, who uttered 
the famous warning against a resort to force 
to suppress dangerous principles: ‘* You can do 
anything with bayonets except sit on them.”’ 


THE AUSTRIAN EMPRESS 


? I “Here are few more romantic figures in 
modern times than that of the Em- 
press of Austria, or concerning whom 

less authentic information exists. When she 

first arrived in Vienna, as the bride of Em- 
peror Francis-Joseph, she found that in spite 
of her exquisite loveliness, the Imperial 

Family, the Court, and even the people, were 

arrayed against her. 

The fact was, that the Emperor’s marriage 
was considered by the Austrians in the light of 
a **mesalliance,’’ since the new Empress’s 
father, old Duke Maximillian of Bavaria, was 
not even entitled to the predicate of Royal 
Highness. The 
great nobility 
looked down upon 
her and manifested 
an unmistakeable 





hesitation to bow 
their.knee in her 
presence, while 
the entire Court, and all her husband’s 
relatives, were under the thumb of the 


Emperor's mother, the Archduchess Sophia, 
one of the most masterful, imperious and clever 
women of the age. The result was that the 
young Empress, finding her affection spurned, 
her efforts to please disregarded, and her every 
action and utterance misconstrued, withdrew, 
so to speak, within herself, and draping her 
bruised heart in a mantle of intense coldness 
and indifference, sought the companionship of 
those to whom she had been so much attached 
as a young girl, namely, her horses and her 
dogs. 

It must not from this, however, be imag- 
ined that she in any way neglected her chil- 
dren, It would be difficult to find in all the 
length and breadth of Europe a more devoted 
mother than she has been, and while the 
general public knew but little of this during 
the earlier years of her married life, it was 
made aware of it by the bitterness of the 
grief which she displayed when she lost her 
son at Meyerling under such tragic circum- 
stances, and by the sorrow with which she 
consented to parting from her daughter, Marie~ 
Valarie, on the latter’s marriage to the hus- 
band of her choice, Archduke Frantz Salvator. 

In recent years Empress Elizabeth has been 
debarred by the doctor from those equestrian 
pursuits of which she was formerly so passion- 
ately fond, and the consequence is that she 
avoids the stabies and manége, where she used 
to spend so much of her time; but that she 
has lost none of her marvelous and almost 
mysterious power over dumb animals, is 
shown by the manner in which dogs and 
birds of every description flock around her the 
very moment that she sets foot in the gardens 
of Séhnbrunn. ( Portrait on page 439.) 
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| SEEN ON THE STAGE | 


4 ] \He revival of the Twelfth Night at 
Daiy’s Theatre, has been the occa- 
sion of much felicitation on the part 

of the critics. Patrons of play-houses have 

been told again that-many-times-rehearsed 
dictum, that the popularity of Shakespearean 
plays was indisputable evidence of widespread 
culture inthe community. The fact is, many 
cultivated people are bored to extinction by 

Shakespearean plays, and the more poetical 

and imaginative the play the more are they 

wearied. Most of Shakespeare's dramas, par- 
ticularly that American theatre goer’s fetish 

Hamlet, are more agreeable as library read- 

ing and study than they are on the stage. 

Few actors, even of the first rank, are 

satisfactory in the great rdles, and not- 

withstanding the liberal cuts and the gor- 
geous upholstery and other spectacular stage 
effects, which swell the cost and the 
beauty of the} presentment in these days, 
there remains much that is tedious. The 





end, where the curtain is rung down on an 
old man performing the domestic service of 
extinguishing the lights, is to have its one 
thousandth representation on 3 January, at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, on which occasion the 
souvenir is to be an embossed jewel casket. 

Under the title of a Stag Party, at the Gar- 
den Theatre, Mr. Palmer is giving an operetta 
of the same general character as 1492, and 
Christopher, Jr., both of which had successful 
runs, The costumes are pretty, the special 
songs, particularly Obedient Mary, catchy, 
and the performance, as a whole, spirited. 
The leading part among the women is taken 
by Marie Dreisler, and Mr. Louis Harrison 
has the principal male rdle, both being estab- 
lished favorites with the public. 

Following Miss Olga Nethersole’s highly 
successful engagement at the Empire Theatre, 
will be the regular stock company, which 
will open on 6 Jan, in Michael and His 
Lest Angel, a play by Henry Arthur Jones. 

The principal international theatrical event 
of the week was the début of John Hare and 
his London company, on Monday last, in The 
Notorious Mrs, Ebbsmith, at Abbey’s Theatre. 
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MISS ANNA ROBINSON 


This young actress was engaged two years ago to succeed Miss Caroline 
Miskell, as Ruth, in Hoyt’s farce, Temperance Town. This season Miss 


Robinson has appeared as the Widow in Chinatown. 


In January the 


young actress will appear with Mr. W. H. Crane, at the Fifth Avenue 


Theatre. 


absurd pomposity of tragic declamation helps, 
of course, to weary the spectator, and it is 
disappointing, to have the dainty imagin- 
ings of a poet realized in prosaic stage 
properties and flesh-and-blood actors. How- 
ever, as revivals go, that at Mr. Daly’s thea- 
tre is among the most praiseworthy things 
this enterprising manager has ever accom- 
plished. 

Only three more Christmas week matinées 
of Humperdinck’s operatta, Hansel & Gretel, 
remain, viz., Thursday and Friday at two 
o'clock, and Saturday at eleven in the morn- 
ing, so as not to interfere with the regular 
Saturday afternoon performance. Mr. Daly 
has afforded his patrons a delightful treat by 
the temporary revival of this tuneful little 
opera. 

Shore Acres, the play whose author dared 
that non-spectacular stroke of realism at the 


The Shop Girl will be seen at Palmer’s 
Theatre until 4 Jan., when it will make way 
for Mr. John Drew. 


AT THE THEATRES 

Abpey’s Theatre—John Hare and his London Co. 

Bijou—The Night Clerk. 

Broadway Theatre—His Excellency. 

Casino—The Wizard of the Nile. 

Daly’s Theatre—T welfth Night. 

Empire Theatre—Olga Nethersole. 

Fifth Avenne Theatre—Shore Acres. 

Fourteenth St. Theatre—Bonnie Scotland, 

Garden Theatre—A Stag Party. 

Garrick Theatre—The Foundling. 

Harlem Opera House—The Masqueraders. 

Herald Square Theatre—The Heart of Maryland. 

Hoyt’s Theatre—The Gay Parisians, 

Lyceum Theatre—The Home Secretary, 

Metropolitan Opera House — Opera. 

Olympia Theatre—Excelsior. 

Palmer's Theatre—T he Shop Girl. 

Proctor’s Theatre - Variety. ; 

Standard Theatre—The Strange Adventures of Miss 
Brown. 

Star Theatre —The County Fair. 
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STAGE SILHOUETTES 
II * 
Crecit CHATTERTON 


BY WM, FARQUHAR PAYSON 


E had played tragedy parts for years, 
H and now stood well nigh the top of 
the dramatic ladder. A brand of 
cigars bore his name, and he was already con- 
sidered available as a guest by one or two of 
the most daring social leaders. It is safe to 
predict that industrious biographers in the 
days to come will replenish their purses by 
scribbling Personal Recollections of Cecil 
Chatterton, and that in a hundred years a 
theatre may be named after him. 

He had played tragedy for years, and now 
tragedy played with him in return. On the 
stage he had died, times without number. 
He had passed away on sofas, in chairs, com- 
fortably, uncomfortably, peacefully blessing the 
newly-married couple in the lact act, or furi- 
ously cursing anenemy. He had died ina 
ballroom, surrounded by dancers, and in a 
dense forest alone; in evening clothes and an 
opera hat (stage gentlemen have such a pen- 
chant for opera hats), and in rags and tatters. 
He had been murdered ; he had committed 
suicide—all these ways he had died, and 
cleverly, very cleverly. 

But not until after an actual death—a death 
in his own home (the dying of his wife )— 
did the death scene in The Penitents become 
famous. 

Owing to the death of Chatterton’s wife, 
his third American tour was postponed. 
When the day for starting came, however, 
as there were no new members in the com- 
pany there was some surprise when rehearsals 
for The Penitents were called several days 
before its production. The piece had been 
in Chatterton’s repertoire three or four years, 
and the players weie to appear in familiar 
roles. Eleanor Barr, Chatterton’s leading 
woman, openly expressed her opinion that one 
rehearsal would have sufficed for so old a 
piece, but Chatterton was obdurate, and re- 
hearsals began. 

‘*] want to work up the death scene a 
bit,’’ he observed, as the company assembled ; 
‘*in fact, I wish to change the business ma- 
terially.”” 

‘*Change_ the 
Eleanor Barr. 

‘ Yes,”’ said Chatterton, quietly. 

The death scene was accordingly changed. 
Like many another star, Chattenton was his 
own stage manager. He had always directed 
the minutest details, stage setting, etc., but 
never before had he shown such strong opin- 
ions regarding his leading woman’s methods. 
She considered him overbearing. 

‘“We have always played your death 
heavily—too heavily,’’ he said, beginning the 
last scene with her after the others had left. 
‘¢Tt must be lighter. Let’s see, what is your 
first line after my entrance? ‘I am cold.’ 
That's it. Now instead of crouching before 
the fire, I should like to have you down 
centre there, by the table. Thanks, that’s 
right.”” 

He paused a moment, and looked about the 
stage. For an instant the objects became 
dim, his glasses were blurred as he conjured 
up the actual death scene. 

It would have been a strange sight to an 
intruder—the great theatre, empty, save for 
a few carpenters, scene-shifters and others, 
who spend most of their lives ** back,’’ with 
long crash shrouds covering the boxes, the 
lines of stalls stretching away into the dark- 
ness, and the stage, with its scenery rolled 
about, in apparent disorder, a rustic cottage 
wall leaning against a gaudy salon interior, 
and a grand stairway suspended in mid-air. 

Eleanor Barr took up her cue and contin- 
ued: ** Yes, I beg you to forgive me, dear ’’ 
(leaning forward on the rustic cottage chim- 
ney, which did service as a chair), ‘*I have 
wronged you-——grievously—but I feel that 
death is near—very near—to me. Iam cold 
—forgive—will you? Can my 

‘© No, we must change that business,’’ 
broke in Chatterton. ‘* Don’t cry, and don’t 
put so much action into it. Keep your voice 
steady. Speak it as if you were ordering din- 
ner instead of dying. That’s how it was 


business?’ exclaimed 
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done—I mean how it would be done in -¢aj 
life. 

‘* You'll make it a farce,”’ she said, r>-)e; 
hotly. 

‘* Please try it,’” he urged firmly. 

So she sat there as he directed, and although 
it was not an easy task to lose her old concep 
tion of the scene and adopt an entirely new 
method, she had soon succeeded in dyin 
calmly, with no trace of the former agitation, 

**The lines just before you die, once 
more,’’ demanded Chatterton. 

She gave them. ‘Then you will—vwil| 
not forgive—my sin, now that I am leaving 
you—and the world—and é ? 

** Oh, God ! how I would like to !”’ broke 
in Chatterton. 

‘¢ Why, that’s not your line!’’ she ex. 
claimed, in suiprise. He had been back in 
thought to the real death scene. How ver 
absent-minded ! 

**No,”” he said, and laughed grimly. “| 
was thinking of something else. We must 
play it lightly—without emotion.”’ 

Soon after that the now famous death scene 
was presented with surprising levity— almost 
as though the woman were about to leave the 
room instead of the world. At once critics 
were divided into two factions—thcse uphold- 
ing the new method, those condemning it 
Much, discussion ensued. Eleanor Barr soon 
became generally known as Barr. That’; 
fame. 

Cecil Chatterton smiled as he read in one 
criticism that he had ** unquestionably dealt 
the old school a severe blow.’’ 

‘*« The scene is undoubtedly improved, ”’ he 
remarked one day to Barr. ‘It is just asa 
wife did; I mean, would do under like condi- 
tions in real life.’’ 

‘* At any rate, it has increased the receipts, 
returned Barr, who had her mercenary mo- 
ments. 





SKATING 


THE GRAND MARCH ON THE ICE NOT ONLY 
PICTURESQUE AS A SPECTACLE, BUT ALSO A 
CAPITAL DEVICE TO DEVELOP FEARLESS- 
NESS IN THE NOVICE—WHY NOT A 
COTILLON ON THE ICE?—THE 
RIDEAU CLUB SKATING RINK 
AT OTTAWA 


popular rendezvous this winter will be 

the St. Nicholas Club Skating Rink. 
At last we shall have a chance to learn to 
skate as they do at the Bois in Paris, a 
they do in Canada, not merely with a view of 
making speed or cutting eights—an_ idiotic 
caper, as it always seems to me—but of mas- 
tering the finer intricacies of the waltz, the 
lanciers and the cotillon. In these you have, 
indeed, the very poetry of motion. 

Often have I been an interested spectator 
at skating parties in Ottawa, Canada, where 
the exhilarating art is carried tu its highest 
perfection. A regular programme is prepared 
as for a dance, the best skaters often having 
their cards filled days before the event. The 
numbers are restricted to the waltz, :lancier 
and grand march, but there is no reason why 
a cotillon should not be added to these. Of 
course skate-dancing is beyond the ambition 
of beginners, but with regular practice and 
instruction, it may soon be mastered by any- 
one who has learned to,skate easily and fear- 
lessly. 

The grand march, which resembles the 
German, calls only for speed, especially in 
** cutting corners,”’ and a certain amount of 
endurance. Of course one can always drop 
out of it when the pace becomes too rapid, 
but it is sometimes a disappointment to one’s 
partner not to be in at the finish. The ser- 
pentine figure of the grand march, when all 


- is safe to predict that society’s most 


the skaters are in good form, is extremely pic B 


turesque ; but, indeed, all the evolutions from 
the start form a most interesting spectacle. 
The grand march is excellent practice for 
skaters who are more ambitious than pro 
ficient, as it puts one on one’s mettle, and the 
determination to keep up with the other 


develops good carriage and self-confidence t0} 


a degree that is often a surprise to the timid 
skater. 

Any one who feels at home on skates ma 
learn to waltz in a very short time. With! 
good partner and well-marked music, th 
difficulties are greatly minimized. Of cour 
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Upholstery Department (ticura 


Instantly Relieves 


SKIN 
TORTURES 


A warm bath with | 


"*y ; Cuticura Soap, | 
a a single application of 
% Cuticura (ointment), 


the great skin cure, followed by mild | 


Embroidered Japanese Lam- | LpPr 
brequins, at $3.75, $4.75 and | (PR : 
$6.50; reduced from $6.00, : “ 
$7.00 and $9.50 each. 

Fine Sofa Cushions, $2.00 
to $6.00 each. 

Fine Renaissance Lace Bed 
Sets, from $13.50 to $75.00, | 
in single and double sizes. 

Gilt Reception Chairs, | 





























































$3.25 each. F F doses of CUTICURA RESOLVENT (the 
Rattan Furniture; Fancy new blood purifier), will afford instant 
Furniture. 


| relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to 
/a speedy cure in every form of torturing, 


James McCreery & C0., | | disfiguring skin humours. 


: h ld. British depot: Newserr, | 
Twenty-third Street. hm gy A Cus. Cosr.. Boston, U.8.A 





THE LATTER END of a) 
contract Is vastly more im- 
portant than the front end. 


Five dollare saved on a premium is a trifle; five 
thousand dollars lost by bad security when the claim 


talls due is not a trifle. 7 ; ws 
| Always try to find out whicn is likely to live long- For Holiday Gifis:—Coffee Sets, Tea Sets, Chafing Dishes, Tureens, Nut 
cn est, you or the company you insurein; and there- | ; . h % 


tore whether the company is insuring you or you are Bowls, Epergnes, Candelabra, Cake Dishes, Toiiet Ware, Articles for Gentle- 


| insuring the company. 
| ble Kol : | sate ches yy helf 0 “— after you have paid forit | sem, etc., etc , in Gold and Silver Plate. 
# 


THE TRAVELERS MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


AC E S oF Ray Cas | NEW YORK—208 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square 
+ Is the Oldest Aceident Company in America, the 
Largest i 


am the Werld, and bas never reorran- LONDON--7, Cripplegate Buildings, E. C. 
. ized or frozen out any of its ta. 
Real Lace Collars, Trimmed Lace Rates as low as will give permanent security otf 
° receiving the face value ot the policy. 
Fichus Yokes Policies world- -wide, and as liberal as consistent 
with the Company's heaping alive alive te pay claims at all. 


Chiffons, Nets, Veilings Assets, $17,664,000. Surplus, $2,472,000 


Paid Policy-Holders, $27,000,000. 
$2,161,000 im 1894. 











Lace-Trimmed Handkerchiefs. 


, ‘ . JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs. RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


OSTRICH BOAS, | GREAT WESTERN. 


GLOVES, FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


UMBR ELLAS. A Home Product which Amer- 


icans are Especially 
Proud of 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign | 4¢ When the Green Comes Back’ 


vintages. | all thoughts return again to wheels and 
wheeling. You are bothered about 
For particulars, prices, etc., Curistmas Girts. What better than a 


address, RAMBLER BICYCLE? 


Catalogue upon application. 
Pleasant Valley GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 





Droadway KH 19th a. 


NEW YORK. 











A Sure 
relief for. 


RE RS 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES .2nceaters by mei 


Leng, Medium and Shortwaists, seid at $1.00, $1.25, 


W ine Company, Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. | $1.50 and $2.00, If your dealer does not keep them 
RHEIMS | Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry, Eng. | write to 
: | R. & G., Mfrs, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 








STEUBEN Co., New York 








THE TRUMPETER’S CALL | 






. : is the only word that can describe the feel- 
is obeyed by the soldier who hears its d 


* 
ings of many to-day who — thinking that 
note no more implicitly than the call of q ren ‘=, 8 
fashion is followed by those who are everything advertised must be good——have 
socially correct. been fooled by using something that was 
neither stiff nor resilient. We don’t ask you 


THE WHITING PAPER £0. to buy 


But send for 
are the largest manufacturers of fine correspondence papers in | : HAIR 
































the world, and their product is recognized by society every- | — complete 
where as being the highest grade and most suitable for polite | CLOTH _ of 
correspondence. Samples 
Your dealer will show you samples ; if not, write us. AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH CO and judge 
WHITING PAPER COPIPANY, PAWTUCKET, R.1 for yourself. 


HOLYOKE. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
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one should know how to skate backward and 
steer properly, as a collision with another 
couple on skates is both disagreeable and dan- 
gerous, often throwing the whole rink into 
confusion. 

The skating rink at Ottawa is admirably 
managed. It was built and is controlled 
chiefly by members of the Rideau Club. It 
is open to the public on Saturdays only, when 
the members and their friends are mostly to 
be found at the weekly open-air skating par- 
ties at Government House. Season tickets 
may be bought by any person not socially ob- 
jectionable, and these admit the holders to the 
rink at all times, except on Monday evenings, 
when its use is reserved exclusively for share- 
holders and their friends. The Vice-Regal 


party, usually enthusiastic skaters, attend 
the Monday evening parties pretty regu- 
larly, a private dressing-room _ being 
held for their use. There is a_ large 


refreshment room off the spectator’s upper 
gallery, where hot tea and coffee, or buillon, 
with sandwiches and cakes, are served during 
the evening. The music is good and the ice, 
as arule, in splendid condition. These parties 


moving with lightning speed bears down on 
him, running the sharp point of his skate 
into the prostrate one’s head or limb. 

But, of course, the players never think of 
danger, or if they do, only take more pleas- 
ure in the game for the risk they run. 

Friday afternoon teas are held at the Ottawa 
Rideau rink throughout the season, the ladies 
who are members of the club taking turns to 
act as hostess. Generally one or two married 
women, aided by four or five young girls, 
receive the guests. It will be seen that the 
possibilities of enjoyment that centre in a 
well-managed skating rink are both numerous 
and fascinating. I have said nothing of the 
toilettes of the women —but that is a subject 
that would fill a whole paper by itself. It 
will suffice here to say that nowhere, not even 
on horseback, does a woman with a graceful 
figure appear to such advantage as in a weli- 
fitting costume on the skating rink, and it is 
generally conceded, too, that the men look 
their very best—when they have any best—in 
the full knickerbockers and scotch plaid 
hose, tweed coats and sashes, and caps or 
‘¢ Tams,’’ which are de rigueur on the ice. 
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ORNAMENTAL GLOVE HOLDER 


A subscriber of Vogue has invented the device shown in the illustration, 
which is published by request. 


are among the most popular entertainments 
given at the Capital throughout the season. 

The weekly afternoon parties at Govern- 
ment House are a shade less so, because the 
men are usually in the minority, many of 
those who are invited being unable to attend 
on account of business engagements, while 
others, for some inscrutable reason, are not 
honored with invitations. There are two 
rinks in the Government House grounds : one 
perfectly rectangular, on which most of the 
skating is done, as it is nearest the Hall, and 
directly outside the skate-room, which is built 
like a conservatory, with windows ali round, 
and heated, so that those who are not skating 
may comfortably sit and watch those who are. 
The other and older rink is a picturesque imi- 
tation of a frozen lake with a winding margin 
fringed with pine and cedar trees, and a tiny 
islet in the centre, also clothed with cedar. 
A log hut built by the Princess Louise stands 
near the edge, and serves as a skate room. 

Periodically the interest in skating dwindles 
down at Ottawa, until nobody skates, ex- 
cept on particular occasions. The arrival of 
a new governor-general is, however, invari- 
ably a signal for the revival of interest in the 
pastime, the English visitors taking it up with 
keen relish, and bestowing special marks of 
favor, in the matter of friendship and hospi- 
tality, on the most accomplished skaters. 

Of late years the curling rinks, which are 
always attached to the skating rinks, have 
grown so much in popularity among men, 
that the women have been left almost in sole 
possession of the skating rinks, a state of 
things by no means satisfactory, from the 
feminine point of view at least. 

The game of hockey is much played on 
Canadian rinks, both by men and women. 
The Ladies’ Hockey Club at Ottawa was 
very successful from its inception. The game 
is a most exciting one, and is always watched 
with keen interest by large numbers of spec- 
tators. The ladies generally play at 1 P. M., 
and the men at 10.30 Pp. M. Accidents are 
frequent, sometimes very painful, and often 
dangerous, as when a player falls, and another 


LINGERIE 


NIGHT ROBES OF NAINSOOK-——BATISTE CHEM- 
ISES——-THE BOLERO FORM OF CORSET COV- 
ERER DISCARDED, BECAUSE OF THE 
DIFFICULTY OF DISPOSING OF 
THE KNOT IN FRONT——BE- 
FLOUNCED PETTICOATS 


? I “He newest patterns of French lingerie 
are cut from nainsook, cambric or 
fine linen, and silk, except for petti- 

coats, is no longer in vogue. This is as it 
should be, as the perfection of daintiness is 
gained by the use of materials of exquisitely 
fine texture, which are improved, not dete- 
riorated, by laundering. 

Nightgowns are very pretty. The newest 
are cut square in the neck in front, with deep 
sailor collar, striped with rows of insertion, 
falling over the shoulders and ending in a 
point on each side at the waist line. A 
straight, full piece in front covers the bust, 
and is drawn in with ribbons. A row of lace 
fulled on trims the collar, and extends below 
the points in front half way down the skirt, 
which has a deep hem on the bottom, and two 
rows of lace insertion let in just above. The 
price of these dainty garments is $18. They 
are hand made, and, therefore, expensive, 
but serve for models, as a good needlewoman 
can copy one for less than half the price. 
Another pretty nightgown, quite new, is of 
linen cambric, cut en princesse at the sides, 
but falling in a Watteau at the back. It is 
cut V-shape in the throat, the open point 
coming well down over the bust. From the 
opening springs a wide flaring collar, cut in a 
point on each shoulder and trimmed al] around 
with guipure lace, put on plain, the only ful- 
ness being at the points. ‘The full sleeves 
are balloon shape, reach to the elbows only, 
and are finished with a flounce of wide gui- 
pure. At the point of the V opening is a 
bow of ribbon. One row of guipure, eight 
inches wide, is laid on plain around the bottom 
of the skirt. Forty-five dollars are asked for 
this confection, which is lovely enough for a 
breakfast gown in summer. 





Very handsome nightgowns may be had 
for much less money. Among these may be 
mentioned an example cut from nainsook, 
with round yoke, shirred slightly, and the 
edge defined by a deep ruffle of the nainsook, 
trimmed with Valenciennes (Italian), and 
with an entre-deux of the same two inches 
above the lace edge. There is a Watteau in 
the back, gathered in, however, and falling 
from the edge of the yoke under the ruffle ; 
and passing beneath the Watteau is a ribbon, 
which ties in front, defining the waist. The 
full sleeves are long, and have cuffs turned 
back, trimmed with lace. The price of this 
garment is $8. 

Not all the new nightgowns are open at 
the throat. Some of them are finished with 
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little turn-over collars, and have yokes of fine 
needlework, edged with ruffles of lace. Others 
have collars formed of fluted edgings, high in 
the back and narrowing to a point in front, 
with Empire fronts, formed by insertions of 
lace passing from the side seams and sloping 
upward, defining the bust. The prices vary 
from $6 up to $12, according to material and 
trimming. 

Chemises are dainty trifles of batiste or 
linen lawn cut in at the waist line, and some- 
times have darts in front like a princesse 
gown. When they are cut this way they. can 
be, and frequently are, used as cache corsets, 
the skirts then are trimmed with tucks and 
ruffles, and serve as short petticoats. This, of 
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course, can only be done when a silk or fine 
wool undervest is worn, The texture and sim- 
plicity of a chemise form its chief beauty, Some 
new models in French batiste show exquisite 
embroidery in openwork around the neck, 
which is edged with real Valenciennes and a 
narrow beading, through which a baby ribbon 
is passed. Over the shoulders are narrow 
straps of batiste edged with lace, and fastening 
with a button. Berthas, cut in points, 
trimmed with lace, lace ruffles and tucked 
epaulettes, are some of the neck trimmings on 
the new chemises. In .many of them a lace 
beading is laid on at the waist line, through 
which a ribbon is run, and this serves to 
draw in whatever fulness there may be in the 
garment. 

Drawers are very wide this year, and are 
short, of course, scarcely covering the knee. 
They are much be-trimmed, and sometimes 


are furnished with two or three ruffles, supe 
imposed with Vandykes of needlework ove; 
all. They cost from $2 to $4. 

Corset covers appear in various designs, 
Some of the old forms are discarded, as, for 
example, the bolero, the knot of which in 
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front is so difficult to dispose of. A pretty 
example, quite new, is fitted to the figure in 
front by a succession of tucks reaching from 
the waist line to the bust, from thence the 
fulness is drawn in around the shoulders, 
Two or three rows of insertion are let in, and 
a narrow lace edges the top. In the back the 
material is plain ; straps of insertion, edged 
with lace, pass over the shoulders. This 
model, in batiste and Valenciennes, costs $6. 
Much elaborateness in detail and finish char. 
acterize corset covers intended for bridal trous- 
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seaux. These are not given here, as they are, 
as a rule, made to order. 

High-necked corset covers are very pretty, 
with their yoke-shaped insertions of alternate 
lace and needlework fitting snugly to the 
figure. They are sometime closed at the 
throat with needlework bands, but more often 
open in front in a point. They cost from $5 
to $8. 

It is well to know that all the above de- 
scribed models, which are hand made and of 
the costliest materials, are reproduced, even to 
the smallest details, in machine-made gar- 
ments, at a great reduction of price. The 
machine work shown in the lingerie for sale 
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in the best shops, is daintily done, and exhib- 
its none of the carelessness and roughness 
which may be detected in the cheap and lace- 
adorned underwear made to attract the eye 
only. 

Tucked and lace trimmed flounces, laid 
over each other, and falling like cascades of 
foam, are the latest developments in petti- 
coats, and when machine made, are not so 
very expensive, the cost of one made of fine 
nainsook, with-point de Paris lace, being only 


$15. 
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IVORY SOAP 


Ir FLOATS 


At all grocery stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Soap | 


are sold ; one that costs five cents a cake, and a larger size. 
more convenient and economical for laundry and general household use. 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


THe Procter & GAMBLE CO., Cin’ TI. 
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_» MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 

WHISKEY, HOLLAND QIN, 

TOM GIN, VERMOUTH 
AND YORK, 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 





in the world. 
accurate proportions, they will always 
be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same material and 
proportions, the one which is aged 
must be better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made 
without any sweetening—dry and de- 
lcious. For sale on the Dining and 


of the U. S. 
AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Proprietors, 


39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn. 
20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 
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Manufacturing Furrier. 
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| JFINE FOSS. 


The exclusiveness of my styles and individuality 
of design, together with the most selected skins and 
best workmanship, places before the public Fur Gar- 
ments that are unparalleled. 

An examination of my stock and prices is invited. 


j_ FSi. II EAST 19th ST., Siaraaratz” | 
yi Fashion Plat d Fitth Ave. } 


Vogue Binding Cases 


Cases as shown | 
here, bound in col- ° 
Ored cloth, stam : 
with gold, and hold- 
ing itteen copies 
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CELEBRATED HATS 


Lapies’ Rounp Hats anp Bonnets 


25. | 
bis is asuperio: | 
binder, with nocut- 
ting, punching or 
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t fe light and 


and looks 
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to i tates case bound tn soft brown leather, mest agresable 
touch ped in gold, supplied for $2.25, postage | 
This leather-boand case iv designed .specialiy fo | 178 AND 180 FirtH Avs., 


drawing-room | bet. 22d and 23d Sts., -New Yorx 
con. satin, Gor which & makes besdeme sae | 19; Beoanwar, near Cartland! St., +} 
Address, 


; PALMER House, CHICAGO. 
VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
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914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Ma Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities 


Buffet Cars of the principal railroads | 


The larger cake is the | 
If your 


| 
A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD 





tured liquors, and the mixing equal to | 
the best cocktails served over any bar | 
Being compounded in | 














A PERFECT CORSETI cordially invite Personal Inspection of their 


The Pansy 
Corset Com- 
pany, for 
over 29 
years at 
Te ae 
» Broadway, 
fhave re- 
}moved to 
more com- 
modious 
quarters at 






903 Broadway, Cor. 2oth St. 
New York, 


| THE PANsy CorsETCOMPANY 








| purity of its contents 


$ Coccccccecccccoocooccoccccoooes 


© 
If one were asked to3 
define super-excellence, 


two words would suffice. 


W hitman’s 


Candies. 


A taste will better convince you of $ 
@their delicate deliciousness than all the ® 
@ superlatives in the dictionary. The name, H 
$ Whitman on every box 1s warrant of thes 
At Christmas, or} 
@at any time, there’s no more acceptable$ 








$ gift than a pound of Whitman’s Candies? 
* ’ . 2 
@ —at your dealer’s, or mailed for $1.00. 4 
s 

$ STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, $ 
4 * 
s Philadelphia. +4 
° * 


SOOO OSOOOOSSOSSOOOSOOOOCOOSEYS 


Grand Winter Hacursion 
TO THE MED AND ORIENT. 


ITERRANEAN 
DY THE TRENCH MAIC OTE MER 
LA TOURAINE. 


Frem New York February 4, 186, to Azores (Fayal), 
Gibraltar Algiers, Biserte (Tunis by rai!), Mai- 
ta, the Pirzeus (Athens), Alexandria (Caire by rail), Port 
erusalem), Beyrouth (Damascus), Smyrna, 
> th the Straits of Messina. Palermo. 
jes ( by rail), Villefranche, Marseilles, Palma 
eric Islands), Malaga, Tangiers. 
aration of round trip, about two months. 

Price of passage, trip, $520, $620, $7a0, and up- 
ward, according teaccommodations. For further partic- 
ulars apply to 
A. PORGEST, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling Green, N. Y. City. 
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When to say ‘‘No.”’ 

When the clerk tries to get rid of some 
other binding by calling it just as good 
as the 





Bias Veiveteen 
Skirt Binding. 
Simply refuse to take it. No bind- 


ing wears or looks as well as the *«S. 


a me Se 


If your dealer will not supply you, 
we will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and mate- 
rials, to the S. H. & M. Co,, P. O. Box 669, New 
York City. 


Tbe “Popufar Shop.” 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 


seasonable Offerings : 


@@ IN THE FURNITURE ROOMS: 


Comfortable English Chairs and Settles, Wicker 
Easy Chairs, in **Liberty”’ Velvet and Corduroy, 
Canton Cane Chairs, London Made Writing 
Desks, Draught Screens and Occasional Tables. 
(of proper style for Wedding and Heliday Presents). 


@@- IN THE DELFT CORNER: 
Historical Blue Plates, Dutch Fireplace Tiles, 


Tea Sets, Mugs, Jugs, and Candlesticks. 
(of a suitable sort for anniversary gifts) 


A@-IN THE FABRIC GALLERIES 
Very notable lines of inexpensive ftuffs ter 


Hangings and Furniture, in the most recent 
English Fashion. 


@@- IN THE WALL PAPER DEPARTMENT: 
The representative Collection of effective tor- 
eign Paperhangings—at moderate Cost. 

The Fabrics, Wall Papers, and Furniture of 

The ** Popular Shop’’ are not to be had elsewhere. 

“*Liberty’’ Fabrics and Wali Papers. 


Carriage Free 
to all Parts of the States. 


(Trademarks Reg’d.) 


42d ST. W. 
AT 5th AVE, 


No line in the world equals the New York 
Central in the comfort and speed of its trains 
and the beauty and variety of its scenery. 


In the opinion of a prominent English 


| expert, the New York Central possesses the 


most perfect system of block signals in the 
world, 


83/ hours, New York to Buffalo; 9% 
hours, New York to Niagara Falls; 24 


| hours, New York to Chicago; 22f hours, 


| York 


New Yerk to Cincinnati; 2934 hours, New 
to St. Louis, via the New York 
Central. 


The most comfortable route to St. Louis 


| is the New York Central. 


The best line to Cincinnati is the New 


| York Central, through Buftalo and Cleve- 
| land, 


The direct line to Niagara Falls is the 
New York Central. 


Traveling by the New York Central, you 


start from the center of the city of New 


York, and reach the center of every impor- 


tant city in the country. 
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MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


A SUGGESTED WAY TO ADD TO THE PLEASURE 
OF FAMILY CHRISTMAS REUNIONS — AN 
1896 NEW YEAR HOUSE PARTY WHERE 
THE DIVERSIONS ARE TO INCLUDE 
OUTDOOR SPORTS, MASQUE 
BALL, CANDY PULL AND 
DANCE IN THE BARN 


Christmas dinner with other guests 
A than one’s family is much , like 

Hamlet with Hamlet left out, but ic 
requires the genius of a diplomat in the host- 
ess as well as in the host to make it a real suc- 
cess—to so guide the current of general conver- 
sation that all the shoals and rocks may be 
avoided. There are so many subjects that 
one cannot wisely touch on when conversing 
with family friends(?), that one’s honesty, 
spontaneity, candor and enthusiasm—the 
charm of conversation—are often held in abey- 
ance from fear of saying the wrong thing, so 
that restraint and constraint are apt to be 
conspicuous by their presence in each per- 
sonal consciousness. 

I was recently called upon to be present at 
such a gathering, where I had a perfectly 
charming evening, in spite of my anticipations 
to the contrary. The hostess requested each 
of us to come prepared with either a good 
story or a conundrum, and the result was 
most entertaining and successful, Just as 
soon as the conversation began to lag, she 
asked the man at her right for his contribu- 
tion, telling us at the same time that, after 
they were all told, a vote would be taken and 
a prize presented to the one receiving the 
largest number of votes. 

Each forgot him or herself in an endeavor 
to judge impartially, and all went merrily 
indeed. I was delighted, but, oh, I thought 
of the long hour after dinner; but again 
I was agreeably surprised, for the resources 
of our hostess were equal to the occasion, 
and equally successful. She had planned 
a *‘Conversation Party.’” A square card, with 
a pencil attached, was given to each. Six 
subjects, the fads of the day, were 
written on each card, and before the 
announcement to begin was given, each man 
was expected to engage a woman with whom 
to discuss each subject mentioned on the card. 
Then, when all had made their engagements, 
and each man had found his partner, the sig- 
nal was given, and conversation on the first- 
mentioned topic began, to be continued five 
minutes, After following this order until all 
the subje:ts were discussed, each voted on the 
conversationalist whom he or she most en- 
joyed. It was the most enjoyable ‘‘ gathering 
of the clans’’ I ever attended, for each en- 
tered into the contests with alacrity, appre- 
ciating, no doubt, as I did, the eseape from 
a strained or forced conversation. 

I have been taken into a secret about a 
New Year's house party that is soon to be 
given by one of our smart women. 

One of the country homes of this hostess is 
perfectly situated for winter sports. A special 
car will transport the expectant guests— 
twenty in all—to the scene of much justly 
anticipated pleasure. The park in which this 
house is placed is at the top of a hill, at the 
foot of which is a small lake. This hill is 
well adapted to tobogganing, so that electric 
lights are being arranged to illuminate the 
entire distance, and the pond as well, with the 
hope that Jack Frost will do his share toward 
perfecting these plans for tobogganingand skat- 
ing, and also, that the several pretty sleighs in 
the coach house may be called into requisition. 

Should he balk, and positively refuse to aid 
in entertaining these merry guests, they will 
be quite independent of him, for the far- 
sightedness of this liberal dispenser of hospi- 
pality is equal to all demands. Golfing, 
driving, bicycling and riding are still within 
her resources for out-of-door sports during the 
day, while bowling, billiards and dancing are 
possible within. Each of the three dinners is 
to be individual. The first will be progressive, 
and will watch the old year out and the new 
one in. The second will be en masque (half 
masques ) and fancy dress, and the third will be 
a **topic dinner’’—different subjects will be 
discussed with each course, according to a 
pre-arranged plan, anda prize offered to the 
one giving the most intelligent answers—ac- 
cording to the general verdict. 


A real old-fashioned candy pull, popping 
corn anda dance in the barn, will terminate 
the festivities, for by that time one and all 
willbe so well acquainted that it will be a 
pleasure to lay aside conventionality and for- 
mality before saying good-by and returning 
to the strict demands of a city life. 


THE ART INTEREST 


THE ARTIST APT TO LOOM UP LARGER IN HIS 
OWN ESTIMATION THAN IN THAT OF HIS 
FELLOW-CITIZENS—AN ARTIST'S VIC- 
TORY IN THE MATTER OF THE HEINE 
MEMORIAL—OTHER INTERESTS, 
PERHAPS THAT OF REAL ES- 

TATE, TRIUMPHANT IN 
THE MATTER OF THE 
SAILORS -SOLDIERS’ 

MEMORIAL 


Ust as to where he really stands in the es- 
timation of the community, as to the 
exact amount of importance that it at- 

taches to him, his doings and his opinions, is 
a pertinent question that the‘artist rarely puts 
to himself. The circumscribed little atmos- 
phere of studios, exhibitions, art publications 
and gentle consideration—much of it younger- 
feminine—in which he revolves, is apt to de- 
ceive him as to the relative importance of his 
little cosmos in the big outside world of engi- 
neering, law, deep-sea going and battle, The 
painter and the sculptor, the musician, and 
even that very nearly extinct contributor, the 
poet—each of them at moments assumes the 
character of the fly on the coach-wheel—and 
when he is not actively in this mental atti- 
tude, he is apt to permit himself to be pleas- 
antly lulled by the aforesaid surroundings. 

It is only such unpleasant happenings as 
the recent disturbance in this city over the 
Heine Memorial and the Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ monument that occasionally bring to the 
sensitive mind occupied with esthetic things 
the suspicion that not only the unwashed mob 
and the middle-class Philistine, but also the 
generally practical man of affairs considers 
the world of art as really only an ornamental 
trimming on truly important things. In the 
first of these two instances the artist won the 
victory, though at the cost of much bitter- 
ness and many hard words ; but in the second 
he was promptly turned down. 

It was not so much that a committee of 
political office-holders declined to pay any at- 
tention to him—it is one of the results of 
triumphant democracy that any office-holder’s 
opinion on any subject is open to suspicion— 
but the indisputable fact that the great weight 
of public opinion inclines to the belief that 
almost anybody is as probably right on this 
particular technical question as the art ex- 
perts themselves. The idea of appealing to 
a lot of artists as to whether the Fifth Avenue 
Plaza is a good site for a G. A. R. monu- 
ment! The Mayor and his advisers might 
have as readily overruled the report of a board 
of bridge engineers, but they would have 
done it for other reasons, and not because they 
knew as much about bridges as did the trained 
men. 

Now, the artist contends, as well as he is 
able, that without training, the Mayor knows 
no more about art than about bridges. Un- 
fortunately, the artist is by no means always 
agreed among himself on his own topics, and 
he has no practical way of demonstrting that his 
knowledge is sound, and the layman’s prepos- 
terous, as the engineer has. The inexactness 
and lack of tangibleness of all esthetic things 
will always be, in a way, disadvantageous to 
them in a practical world. Moreover, in the 
case of the Plaza site, there were many extra- 
neous circumstances pulling at the layman’s 
mind to influence his action—as the desire 
of the Fifth Avenue property owners to keep 
the prestige of the important entrance to Cen- 
tral Park on this side of the town, and their 
growing jealousy of the Riverside Drive. The 
Mayor himself lives in Fifty-Seventh Street, 
and it would be the most natural thing in the 
world if real estate interests came to the sup- 
port of his disbelief inthe Fine Arts Federation. 

One of the props of the artist’s comfortable 
belief in his own value is his frequent con- 
viction of the superior dignity and worth of 
his work as compared with that of the merely 
material men. The one word, ‘‘ Philistine ’’ 
—so much in favor a few years ago—may be 
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said to sum up this argument. But in this 
assumption he is apt to overlook a very im- 
portant fact: the man endowed with a 
distinct imaginative creative power is cer- 
tainly superior to the general run of his 
fellows, as is he whose intellect lifts him 
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above them. But the great majority of 
artists—certainly those in this country—have 
no more imagination than anybody else ; not 
in the least, and are merely skilful work- 
men in a particular trade, which is no 
more intimately human than the docto:’s or 
the actor’s, and no more spiritually elevating 
than the disregarded clergyman’s. 





As for the belligerent attitude of the great 
body of German-Americans in this city, fsom 
the Heine Memorial business coming on top of 
their ‘* Anything-for-Sunday-beer’’ demon- 
stration in municipal politics, it would seem 
that a little elevating both in spiritual and in 
material things is needed to their qualification 
as enlightened citizens. 


A VISIT TO McHUGH’S 
L= of original and reproductive art 


will find much to admire in the series 

of rooms forming part of the estab- 
ment of Mr. Joseph P. Mc Hugh, of this city. 
The actual representation of what may be 
done with certain pieces of furniture, and with 
draperies and wall papers, is a great help to 
those about to furnish homes, supplying them 
with useful hints, and rendering selection in 
accordance with decorative methods an easy 
matter, 

At this season simple pieces of furniture 
are much in demand for Christmas gifts, and 
we find at this house much that is as quaintly 
original as artistic, and we may also add, as 
accessible to the most modestly circumstanced 
as to those blessed with abundant means. 

Among pieces which will attract the ama- 
teur, is an old Colonial cupboard of white 
enameled wood, finished with a simple refine- 
ment that is most attractive. The lines are 
graceful, and there are four glass doors, set 
with diamond-shaped panes divided by strips 
of white enameled wood. Some beautiful 
sideboards, long, low, and straight-legged, 
modeled in Adams’s style, are of polished 
mahogany, with brass enrichments, and are 
backed by high brass railings, very quaint and 
delicately modeled. Chairs, a specialty of 
this house, with openwork backs and inter- 
lacing lines, with soft, luxurious upholsteries, 
with heavy solid frames, with curved Roman 
forms or old Colonial shapes, and in Plymouth 
Chippendale, Liberty, Adams, and other 
styles, meet the eye at every turn, and are 
all characterized by originality and individ- 
uality, as there are no two exactly alike. 
An extremely attractive example is a wide 
chair of mahogany, with seat and sides 
upholstered in Liberty velvet, and surmounted 
by glass set in a frame of mahogany, s2rving 
as ascreen. Chairs and settles of ca’s and 
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ash after old Colonial models, are colored j; 
forest-green, and there are others of wicker (A \ 
in odd shapes, upholstered with quaint Morri:  S 
cottons in shaded old blues, or rich old reds, Z 
most desirable and attractive. )y 

A very clever bit of furniture is called g 
savernake confidant, It is a settle of soliq }7 
mahogany, with shelves above the upholstered ( 
back, and sides lined with plate-glass, f 
bric-a-brac or lamps, and with a wide, + 
seat. It is intended to set out in a room, or 
to be placed in a wide doorway separating the 
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two rooms, as the entire back is a bookcase, 
beautifully finished and polished. 

Another charming object is a washstand of 
ash painted forest green, and showing all the 
beautiful veining of the wood. It is of gen- 
erous size, the top curved and set with very 
small Minton tiles of deep rose color shaded 
toa dark red. At the sides are spindle rails 
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of forest green, and a panel of the same tiles 
finishes the back. 

A superb piece is a chimney-piece of blue 
and white Dutch tiles, illustrating home 
scenes, landscapes and flower forms. It 
reaches to the ceiling, and is crossed about six 
feet above the hearth by a narrow shelf of 
white enameled wood to which hooks are at- 
tached whereby to hang old tankards and 
mugs. The shelf extends beyond the chim- 
ney-piece on each side and forms the top of a 
series of shelves or cupboards, draped in old 
blue Morris cotton cloth. The hearth, of 
Dutch tiles, is wide and has a fender of 
wrought iron. Surrounding the hearth is 4 
railed balustrade of white wood cushioned on 
top, forming an ingle-seat. 

Delft or Nieu Amsterdam plates, tiles, 
placques and lamps are shown in great variety. 
A pretty object is a tall lamp of Delft ware 
with fluted shaft mounted on a base of the 
same, and supporting the bowl. An Empire 
shade in the same colorings forms a fitting 
finish tothe whole. Some curious old Dutc 
candlesticks, four feet high, are also very at 
tractive. 

In the midst of so much that is attractive 
and decorative, it is difficult to make selec 
tions for description, and so, with regret, on¢ 
must pass over the pretty wicker settles, th¢ 
round, two-shelved wicker tables of 'fores 
green, the little slipper stools, the lovely ol 
Colonial draperies of forest green, with cros 
stripes of a deeper shade (these draperies, b; 
the way, come in red with cross stripes © 
white, old blue with white and olive gree 
with white), the great Hampton chairs su® ;. . 
perbly upholstered, and the pretty white en}. > pi), 
ameled furniture covered with corduroy if Pgs vn 
wide stripes of green in two shades, etc., etc. 
as space does not permit a detailed description 
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Are made in the largest and 





best equipped Bicycle factory in the World. 


It requires a corps of scientific men to construct a bicycle that will meet the demands of the modern 
rider, We have the best men in the world in each department—steel experts, mechanical experts, super- | 
intendent, master mechanic, etc.—the largest and most thoroughly modern bicycle plant in the world— | 
buy the best ot high-grade material, regardless of cost, and make every part under our own roof—hence we | 
know we are right in warranting the Waverley to be the best bicycle built in the world, regardless ot price. | 
Do you want the best? Our catalogue is free by mail. A good thing to think about: 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
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There has been considerable taik by some 

































| Radical Improvements in PIANO-FORTE Con- 93@ BORATED unreliable shoe-dealers about the great ad- 
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MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


A SUGGESTED WAY TO ADD TO THE PLEASURE 
OF FAMILY CHRISTMAS REUNIONS — AN 
1896 NEW YEAR HOUSE PARTY WHERE 
THE DIVERSIONS ARE TO INCLUDE 
OUTDOOR SPORTS, MASQUE 
BALL, CANDY PULL AND 
DANCE IN THE BARN 


Christmas dinner with other guests 
A than one’s family is much , like 

Hamlet with Hamlet left out, but ic 
requires the genius of a diplomat in the host- 
ess as well as inthe host to make it a real suc- 
cess—to so guide the current of general conver- 
sation that all the shoals and rocks may be 
avoided. There are so many subjects that 
one cannot wisely touch on when conversing 
with family friends(?), that one’s honesty, 
spontaneity, candor and enthusiasm—the 
charm of conversation—are often held in abey- 
ance from fear of saying the wrong thing, so 
that restraint and constraint are apt to be 
conspicuous by their presence in each per- 
sonal consciousness. 

I was recently called upon to be present at 
such a gathering, where I had a perfectly 
charming evening, in spite of my anticipations 
to the, contrary. The hostess requested each 
of us|to come prepared with either a good 
story or a conundrum, and the result was 
most entertaining and successful. Just as 
soon as the conversation began to lag, she 
asked the man at her right for his contribu- 
tion, telling us at the same time that, after 
they were all told, a vote would be taken and 
a prize presented to the one receiving the 
largest number of votes. 

Each forgot him or herself in an endeavor 
to judge impartially, and all went merrily 
indeed. I was delighted, but, oh, I thought 
of the long hour after dinner; but again 
I was agreeably surprised, for the resources 
of our hostess were equal to the occasion, 
and equally successful. She had planned 
a ‘*Conversation Party.’ A square card, with 
a pencil attached, was given to each. Six 
subjects, the fads of the day, were 
written on each card, and before the 
announcement to begin was given, each man 
was expected to engage a woman with whom 
to discuss each subject mentioned on the card. 
Then, when all had made their engagements, 
and each man had found his partner, the sig- 
nal was given, and conversation on the first- 
mentioned topic began, to be continued five 
minutes, After following this order until all 
the subje:ts were discussed, each voted on the 
conversationalist whom he or she most en- 
joyed. It was the most enjoyable ‘*‘ gathering 
of the clans’’ I ever attended, for each en- 
tered into the contests with alacrity, appre- 
ciating, no doubt, as I did, the eseape from 
a strained or forced conversation. 

I have been taken into a secret about a 
New Year’s house party that is soon to be 
given by one of our smart women. 

One of the country homes of this hostess is 
perfectly situated for winter sports. A special 
car will transport the expectant guests— 
twenty in all—to the scene of much justly 
anticipated pleasure. The park in which this 
house is placed is at the top of a hill, at the 
foot of which is a small lake. This hill is 
well adapted to tobogganing, so that electric 
lights are being arranged to illuminate the 
entire distance, and the pond as well, with the 
hope that Jack Frost will do his share toward 
perfecting these plans for tobogganingand skat- 
ing, and also, that the several pretty sleighs in 
the coach house may be called into requisition. 

Should he balk, and positively refuse to aid 
in entertaining these merry guests, they will 
be quite independent of him, for the far- 
sightedness of this liberal dispenser of hospi- 
pality is equal to all demands. Golfing, 
driving, bicycling and riding are still within 
her resources for out-of-door sports during the 
day, while bowling, billiards and dancing are 
possible within. Each of the three dinners is 
to be individual. The first will be progressive, 
and will watch the old year out and the new 
one in. The second will be en masque (half 
masques ) and fancy dress, and the third will be 
a **topic dinner’’—different subjects will be 
discussed with each course, according to a 
pre-arranged plan, and a prize offered to the 
one giving the most intelligent answers—ac- 
cording to the general verdict. 


A real old-fashioned candy pull, popping 
corn and’a dance in the barn, will terminate 
the festivities, for by that time one and all 
will» be so well acquainted that it will be a 
pleasure to lay aside conventionality and for- 
mality before saying good-by and returning 
to the strict demands of a city life. 


THE ART INTEREST 


THE ARTIST APT TO LOOM UP LARGER IN HIS 
OWN ESTIMATION THAN IN THAT OF HIS 
FELLOW-CITIZENS—AN ARTIST'S VIC- 
TORY IN THE MATTER OF THE HEINE 
MEMORIAL—OTHER INTERESTS, 
PERHAPS THAT OF REAL ES- 

TATE, TRIUMPHANT IN 
THE MATTER OF THE 
SAILORS -SOLDIERS’ 

MEMORIAL 


Ust as to where he really stands in the es- 
J timation of the community, as to the 
exact amount of importance that it at- 
taches to him, his doings and his opinions, is 
a pertinent question that the‘artist rarely puts 
to himself. The circumscribed little atmos- 
phere of studios, exhibitions, art publications 
and gentle consideration—much of it younger- 
feminine—in which he revolves, is apt to de- 
ceive him as to the relative importance of his 
little cosmos in the big outside world of engi- 
neering, law, deep-sea going and battle. The 
painter and the sculptor, the musician, and 
even that very nearly extinct contributor, the 
poet—each of them at moments assumes the 
character of the fly on the coach-wheel—and 
when he is not actively in this mental atti- 
tude, he is apt to permit himself to be pleas- 
antly lulled by the aforesaid surroundings. 

It is only such unpleasant happenings as 
the recent disturbance in this city over the 
Heine Memorial and the Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ monument that occasionally bring to the 
sensitive mind occupied with esthetic things 
the suspicion that not only the unwashed mob 
and the middle-class Philistine, but also the 
generally practical man of affairs considers 
the world of art as really only an ornamental 
trimming on truly important things. In the 
first of these two instances the artist won the 
victory, though at the cost of much bitter- 
ness and many hard words ; but in the second 
he was promptly turned down. 

It was not so much that a committee of 
political office-holders declined to pay any at- 
tention to him—it is one of the results of 
triumphant democracy that any office-holder’s 
opinion on any subject is open to suspicion— 
but the indisputable fact that the great weight 
of public opinion inclines to the belief that 
almost anybody is as probably right on this 
particular technical question as the art ex- 
perts themselves. The idea of appealing to 
a lot of artists as to whether the Fifth Avenue 
Plaza is a good site for a G. A. R. monu- 
ment! The Mayor and his advisers might 
have as readily overruled the report of a board 
of bridge engineers, but they would have 
done it for other reasons, and not because they 
knew as much about bridges as did the trained 
men, 

Now, the artist contends, as well as he is 
able, that without training, the Mayor knows 
no more about art than about bridges. Un- 
fortunately, the artist is by no means always 
agreed among himself on his own topics, and 
he has no practical way of demonstrting that his 
knowledge is sound, and the layman’s prepos- 
terous, as the engineer has. The inexactness 
and lack of tangibleness of all esthetic things 
will always be, in a way, disadvantageous to 
them in a practical world. Moreover, in the 
case of the Plaza site, there were many extra- 
neous circumstances pulling at the layman’s 
mind to influence his action—as the desire 
of the Fifth Avenue property owners to keep 
the prestige of the important entrance to Cen- 
tral Park on this side of the town, and their 
growing jealousy of the Riverside Drive. The 
Mayor himself lives in Fifty-Seventh Street, 
and it would be the most natural thing in the 
world if real estate interests came to the sup- 
port of his disbelief inthe Fine Arts Federation. 

One of the props of the artist’s comfortable 
belief in his own value is his frequent con- 
viction of the superior dignity and worth of 
his work as compared with that of the merely 
material men. ‘The one word, ** Philistine”’ 
—so much in favor a few years ago—may be 
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said to sum up this argument. But in this 
assumption he is apt to overlook ‘a very im- 
portant fact: the man endowed with a 
distinct imaginative creative power is cer- 
tainly superior to the general run of his 
fellows, as is he whose intellect lifts him 
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above them. But the great majority of 
artists—certainly those in this country—have 
no more imagination than anybody else; not 
in the least, and are merely skilful work- 
men in a particular trade, which is no 
more intimately human than the docto:’s or 
the actor’s, and no more spiritually elevating 
than the disregarded clergyman’s. 





As for the belligerent attitude of the great 
body of German-Americans in this city, fsom 
the Heine Memorial business coming on top of 
their ‘* Anything-for-Sunday-beer ’’ demon- 
stration in municipal politics, it would seem 
that a little elevating both in spiritual and in 
material things is needed to their qualification 
as enlightened citizens. 


A VISIT TO McHUGH’S 
Ls of original and reproductive art 


will find much to admire in the series 

of rooms forming part of the estab- 
ment of Mr. Joseph P. Mc Hugh, of this city. 
The actual representation of what may be 
done with certain pieces of furniture, and with 
draperies and wall papers, is a great help to 
those about to furnish homes, supplying them 
with useful hints, and rendering selection in 
accordance with decorative methods an easy 
matter. 

At this season simple pieces of furniture 
are much in demand for Christmas gifts, and 
we find at this house much that is as quaintly 
original as artistic, and we may also add, as 
accessible to the most modestly circumstanced 
as to those blessed with abundant means. 

Among pieces which will attract the ama- 
teur, is an old Colonial cupboard of white 
enameled wood, finished with a simple refine- 
ment that is most attractive. The lines are 
graceful, and there are four glass doors, set 
with diamond-shaped panes divided by strips 
of white enameled wood. Some beautiful 
sideboards, long, low, and _ straight-legged, 
modeled in Adams’s style, are of polished 
mahogany, with brass enrichments, and are 
backed by high brass railings, very quaint and 
delicately modeled. Chairs, a specialty of 
this house, with openwork backs and inter- 
lacing lines, with soft, luxurious upholsteries, 
with heavy solid frames, with curved Roman 
forms or old Colonial shapes, and in Plymouth 
Chippendale, Liberty, Adams, and other 
styles, meet the eye at every turn, and are 
all characterized by originality and individ- 
uality, as there are no two exactly alike. 
An extremely attractive example is a wide 
chair of mahogany, with seat and _ sides 
upholstered in Liberty velvet, and surmounted 
by glass set in a frame of mahogany, s:2rving 
asascreen. Chairs and settles of ca‘ and 
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ash after old Colonial models, are colored j; 
forest-green, and there are others of wicker 
in odd shapes, upholstered with quaint M 
cottons in shaded old blues, or rich old reds 
most desirable and attractive. 

A very clever bit of furniture is called 
savernake confidant. It is a settle of 
mahogany, with shelves above the upholster 
back, and sides lined with plate-glas:, { 
bric-a-brac or lamps, and with a wide, roo 
seat. It is intended to set out in a room, or 
to be placed in a wide doorway separating the 
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two rooms, as the entire back is a bookcase, 
beautifully finished and polished. 

Another charming object is a washstand of 
ash painted forest green, and showing all the 
beautiful veining of the wood. It is of gen- 
erous size, the top curved and set with very 
small Minton tiles of deep rose color shaded 
toa dark red. At the sides are spindle rails 
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of forest green, and a panel of the same tiles#i7 
finishes the back. 

A superb piece is a chimney-piece of blue 
and white Dutch tiles, illustrating home 
scenes, landscapes and flower forms. It 
reaches to the ceiling, and is crossed about six 
feet above the hearth by a narrow shelf of 
white enameled wood to which hooks are at- 
tached whereby to hang old tankards and 
mugs. The shelf extends beyond the chim- 
ney-piece on each side and forms the top of a 
series of shelves or cupboards, draped in old 
blue Morris cotton cloth. ‘The hearth, o 
Dutch tiles, is wide and has a fender of 
wrought iron. Surrounding the hearth is a 
railed balustrade of white wood cushioned on 
top, forming an ingle-seat. 

Delft or Nieu Amsterdam plates, tiles, 
placques and lamps are shown in great variety. 
A pretty object is a tall lamp of Delft ware 
with fluted shaft mounted on a base of the 
same, and supporting the bowl. An Empire 
shade in the same colorings forms a fitting 
finish tothe whole. Some curious old Dutc 
candlesticks, four feet high, are also very at 
tractive. 

In the midst of so much that is attractive 
and decorative, it is difficult to make selec 
tions for description, and so, with regret, on¢ 
must pass over the pretty wicker settles, th¢ 
round, two-shelved wicker tables of 'fores 
green, the little slipper stools, the lovely ol 
Colonial draperies of forest green, with cro: 
stripes of a deeper shade (these draperies, b; 
the way, come in red with cross stripes o 
white, old blue with white and olive gree 
with white), the great Hampton chairs su 
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REOFERN, 
LADIES’ TAILOR ANDO MaSIT 
MaKER. 


210 FIFTH Ava... New YoRr«. 


1 
Cc 
sleeves to 
fect. 


GENTLEMEN :—We enclose 
@ letter received a few days 
ago, from Miss Lillian Rus- 
sell, which we think, may be 
of service to you. 


truly, 
REDFERN 


natural! 


ours 
(SIGNED) 














Mpssrs. Redfern, 
210 Fifth Avenue. 
ected ‘yester Kindly make up for me the gown I'se- 
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What LILLIAN RUSSELL Thinks of 


Fibre Chamois. 
318 WEST 77th ST., 
NEW YORK, August 14, 1895. 


y, using as you suggested the Fibre 
the waist for warmth, an 
ve them that very stylish and bouffant ef- 


in the skirt and 


I find that the moreen petticoat does not give half 
the style that the genuine Pribre Cham $ 
Y, use a: 

tation of this particular article I have found to be worse 
than useless. 


oes. So 
The imi- 


ois 
but the genuine goods. 


Truly your 
(SIGNED) LILLIAN RUSSELL. 


















Are made in the largest and 


best equipped Bicycle factory in the World. 


it requires a corps of scientific men to construct a bicycle that will meet the demands of the moderna 


rider. 


We have the best men inthe world in each department—steel experts, mechanical experts, super- 


intendent, master mechanic, etc.—the largest and most thoroughly modern bicycle plant in the world— 
buy the best of high-grade material, regardless of cost, and make every part under our own roof—hence we 
know we are right in warranting the Waverley to be the best bicycle built in the world, regardless of price. 


| Radical Improvements in PIANO-FORTE Con- 


struction render the 


Masons. Hamlin 
PIANOS 


MOST BEAUTIFUL INSTRUMENTS 


Unquestionably the Most Durable 
Pianos Made 


They do not require nearly as much tuning as any 
other piano made, thus reducing expense of keeping 


| and inconvenience to a minimum. 


New Styles Just Introduced 


Catalogue mailed on application 
Examination cordially invited. 


Masons Hanlin 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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To Collar 
Wearers 


The Benedict Collar Button 
is the only button good for 
anything. Sold everywhere. 


Made by Enos Richardson & Co., 23 Maiien 
Lane, New York. 


Send postal for free Collar Book. 











Our catalogue is free by mail. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
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MENNEN’S 
TOILET. 
POWDER 


Agoogwet by highest 
medical authorities as a 
Perfect Sanatory Toilet 
Preparation for infants 
and adults. Positively 
relieves Prickly Heat, 
Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin, Sunburn, etc. Re- 
moves Blotches, Pimples and Tan, makes the skin 
smooth and healthy. Delightful after shaving. Dec- 
orated Tin pam be pom | op. Sold by Druggists or 
‘FREE | maiied for 26 cents. (Name this paper.) 
Sample by mail. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
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LATEST SHAPE. 


FrenchCalf Skin 
Hand-Made. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


100 Styles in Stock 





A good thing to think about: 
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unreliable shoe-dealers about the great ad. 
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price of shoes. This sort of thing is rubbish. 
The slight advance in leather (less than one 
per cent.) does not affect the selling price of 
our shoes. The price is the same—$3. 
The quality, fit and style are better than 
ever before. We are doing a straight 
business. We have but one price— 
a price that gives the wearer more 
for his money than he can get else- 
where in the world. Our shoes are su- 
perior in every respect to any other $3.50 
shoe manufactured, and equal to any $5 
We guarantee every pair to be just as 
represented, or money refunded. 


KARL’S name on a shoe 
is a GUARANTEE. 


Mention Vogue when writing tor free 
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Royal Baking Powder is an 
absolutely pure cream of tar- 
tar powder, analyzed and 
recommended by the Health 
Officers of London, New 
York, Boston, Chicago, etc., 
who praise it highly for its 
marvelous purity and leaven- 
ing strength. Its use is a safe- 
guard against the alum bak- 
ing powders of which the 
market is full and which are 
known to make dangerously 
unwholesome food. Royal 
Baking Powder makes fin- 
est flavored, lightest, sweet- 
est and most delicious food, 
and imparts to it positively 
anti-dyspeptic qualities. wo 
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